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edited in the Division of Publications, 
Office of Public Affairs, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
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press releases on foreign policy issued 
by the White House and the Depart- 
ment, and statements and addresses 
made by the president and by the 
Secretary of State and other officers 
of the Department, as well as special 
articles on various phases of inter- 
national affairs and the functions of 
the Department. Information is in- 
cluded concerning treaties and in- 
ternational agreements to which the 
United States is or may become a 
party and treaties of a general inter- 
national interest. 
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BALANCED COLLECTIVE FORCES URGED FOR DEFENSE 


OF NORTH ATLANTIC COMMUNITY 


Address by Secretary Acheson? 


I gm greatly honored by this opportunity to 
report to you and to the people of the United 
States on the recent meetings in Paris and London. 
I should like to begin by telling you of the 
strength which was given me in this series of 
meetings I am about to describe by the reports 
which kept coming into Paris and London of the 
successive steps taken by the.Congress in the en- 
actment of the Foreign Economic Assistance Act 
of 1950. The continuation by the Congress of the 
European Recovery Program for the third year, 
the inauguration of the Point 4 Program, and the 
approval of the other provisions of this great 
measure are fundamental to the program of action 
on which I wish to report. 

I would not wish you to expect a report of events 
which could be described as sensational. The 
significance of the discussions with Mr. Bevin and 
Mr. Schuman and of the meeting of the North 
Atlantic Council lies in the fact that they are work- 
ing business meetings which are becoming a regu- 
lar institution. In this aspect of the meetings, we 
see the outward sign of a comprehension which 
ran through every discussion and every resolu- 
tion—that the North Atlantic community is 
emerging as a political reality of the greatest 
importance. 

This impression and one other should be under- 
lined at the outset of this report. The other is a 
new vigor in European life and European leader- 
ship. Mr. Schuman’s coal and steel proposals, 
and the reception accorded them particularly in 


1 Delivered to the Members of the Senate and the House 
of Representatives on May 31 and released to the press 
on the same date. 
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Germany, are one sign of this. The imminent 
solution of the problems surrounding the Euro- 
pean Payments Union is another. 

These two developments—the growing accep- 
tance of the North Atlantic community as a com- 
munity having common interests and facing 
common dangers and the renewed vitality and 
confidence in Europe—give warrant in saying that 
the meetings mark the beginning of something 
new, something which is full of hope and the 
promise of strength. 

The realization of this hope and this promise 
will depend in each country upon those in execu- 
tive authority, upon the legislative bodies, and 
upon the peoples whom they serve. 

The fundamental purpose of these meetings 
was the same as the constant purpose of our for- 
eign policy. That purpose is the preservation of 
peace; not the fragile temporary peace which 
comes from appeasement; not the hopeless peace 
of submission; but the peace which free peoples, 
sure of the rightness of their purpose, win and 
maintain by developing their economic and mili- 
tary strength through the processes of voluntary 
and continuing cooperation. It is from this 
strength that our confidence derives, from this 
cooperation that peace becomes secure. 

We have long hoped that all nations would co- 
operate for peace in the United Nations. The 
attitude of the Soviet Union has delayed the ful- 
fillment of that hope, but it has not caused us, on 
our part, to slacken our efforts. It has made it 
necessary for us, in harmony with the Charter, to 
use means supplementary but not rival to the 
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United Nations. The North Atlantic Treaty, like 
the Rio pact, is one of these means. 


The North Atlantic Community 


The meeting of the North Atlantic Council 
naturally dealt with only a part of the world 
problem. But that part is an important one. 
The North Atlantic community holds the world’s 
greatest concentration of industrial and techni- 
cal skills. It is the ancient home of freedom 
and the rights of man. These resources must 
be drawn on by the entire free world in order that 
it may continue to make steady progress in im- 
proving the welfare of its peoples. 

The continued strengthening of the North 
Atlantic community is thus not a selfish end in 
itself. The effort we devote to it will benefit free 
peoples everywhere, and, in our talks, we explored 
ways in which we can help to advance the security 
and welfare of many areas outside the Atlantic 
community. 

All of the meetings began with an analysis of 
the present world situation. In each case, the 
analysis was the same. Since it profoundly 
affected all our conclusions, it should be reported 
first. 

As we saw it, in the years since the war, the 18 
Western European countries had made great eco- 
nomic progress. This had played an essential 
part in strengthening their social and political 
structures and preventing the subversion of their 
free institutions. While this had been going for- 
ward, the Soviet Union had been devoting so much 
of its resources to military purposes that a danger- 
ous situation was developing. 

If the free nations did not look to their defenses, 
and do so speedily, the maintenance of peace and 
security might not be possible. It was also plain 
that provision of the necessary defense would re- 
quire a very large economic and financial effort. 
Therefore, the continued development of produc- 
tion and productivity was essential to underpin the 
defense effort and to maintain and extend the 
hard-won social and political gains. 

In the face of these equal and equally com- 
pelling needs for increased defense and strength- 
ened economies, the free nations have come, there- 
fore, to another time of decision. The world does 
not stand still. It is up to us whether we go 
forward or fall back, and falling back, risk not 
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only all the progress we have made but total 
failure. 

Most of us had hoped that with the completion 
of the reconstruction phase, each nation would 
be free to work out its own problems within the 
framework of the security which would be as- 
sured by the United Nations. We now see that 
to go forward we must pursue the course of co- 
operative association—including partnership in 
the North American and Western European com- 
munity of nations, for none of the complex and 
baffling problems which lie ahead will yield to 
purely national action. 

We recognized that the task before the Atlantic 
community is to build a common defense, to create 
a successfully functioning economic system, and to 
achieve unity of action on the major problems of 
foreign relations. Our meetings in Paris and 
London, demonstrated a new and basic understand- 
ing that success in this task will require close, co- 
hesive, and sustained efforts on a partnership basis 
in all these fields. ? 


Talks With British and French Foreign Ministers 


My talks with Mr. Bevin and Mr. Schuman 
ranged over a multitude of problems in all parts 
of the world and reflected throughout the deep ap- 
preciation of the need for common and mutually 
supporting policies. * 

In Europe, it has long been clear that no real 
progress will be possible until France and Ger- 
many work out their age-old differences. During 
the conferences, Mr. Shuman announced the pro- 
posal of the French Government for joint utiliza- 
tion of the coal and steel resources of France and 
Germany, proposals which are open to all other 
European countries willing to participate on an 
equal basis.* ‘This proposal is a momentous and 
courageous act, made on the initiative of the 
French Government. The plan is still to be per- 
fected, and its details must be developed with great 
care so that it will help to strengthen and expand 
the European economy. If it is developed for 
that purpose, it will open the door to a new era 
in Europe. 

Germany’s reentrance into the free Western 


*See EprTor’s Nore on p. 936. 

? For the final communiqué, see BULLETIN of May 29, 
1950, p. 830. 

* For final communiqué, see BuLLETIN of May 29, 1950, 
p. 827. 
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community, which is the established policy of the 
three Governments in occupation of Western Ger- 
many, should be greatly helped by the new climate 
created by the French proposal and by other ac- 
tions taken at the meetings. 

Germany has been a member for some time of 
the Organization for European Economic Co- 
operation—commonly referred to as the Ozrc—, 
and we are hopeful that she will soon join the 
Council of Europe. 

A declaration of our common policy was issued 
by the three Ministers and promptly welcomed 
by Dr. Adenauer, the Chancellor of the German 
Federal Republic, as another long step forward 
on this road.* 

We agreed as well upon proposals under which 
the inhabitants of the Soviet zone of occupation 
could rejoin their fellow countrymen in a demo- 
cratic and united Germany, and these have been 
forwarded by the three Western High Commis- 
sioners to the Soviet representatives in Germany 
with an offer to negotiate on the framing of an 
electoral law to allow free elections in all 
Germany.® 

Our statement expressing our determination to 
maintain our rights in Berlin, together with our 
actions in that city in recent months, may have had 
some influence on the relative quiet which pre- 
vailed in Berlin on Sunday. 

A declaration was also made on the repatriation 
from the Soviet Union of the many German pris- 
oners of war still detained there. 

All in all, the results of our discussions on 
Germany were most encouraging and, we believe, 
laid the basis for successful work by the joint 
group established to consider ways of easing the 
difficulties for ourselves and the German people 
resulting from the continuance of the technical 
state of war. 

With respect to Austria, the three Ministers an- 
nounced that our Governments will soon appoint 
civilian high commissioners.® This is a further 
step in restoring Austria to a peacetime status 
and is one which can be taken now despite the 
continued and callous blocking of the peace treaty 
by the Soviet Union. 

In the same appreciation of the need for com- 


mon action, we found that the British Government 


* BULLETIN of May 22, 1950, p. 787. 
5 BULLETIN of June 5, 1950, p. 884. 
* BULLETIN of May 29, 1950, p. 828. 
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was ready to move ahead with the European Pay- 
ments Union in an attempt to reconcile the re- 
quirements of their own position with the need 
for substantial progress in the liberalization of 
trade and payments among the European 
countries. 


U.S. Concern in European Affairs 


During these meetings, the continuing interest 
of the United States in European affairs was ex- 
pressed to the other governments and also our 
genuine desire to work on the economic problems 
ahead in cooperation with Canada and the West- 
ern European countries. There has been some 
concern in Western Europe that, despite the North 
Atlantic Treaty, the concern of this country with 
European affairs would slacken after 1952. 

Various projects related to these problems have 
been going forward on both sides of the Atlantic. 
In this country, as you know, the President has 
appointed Mr. Gordon Gray to study what adjust- 
ments this country needs to make if it is to achieve 
a balance in its international accounts at high and 
stable levels of trade. The Canadian Govern- 
ment has been actively considering these problems 
from its point of view, and the Oxrxrc countries 
have been steadily working on this same range of 
problems in their organization. 

After discussions with Mr. Pearson of Canada 
and Mr. Stikker, the Chairman of the Oxszc, it 
was thought that a new working relationship be- 
tween Canada, the United States, and the Oxzgc 
would be a desirable means for working out solu- 
tions of common economic problems. We are 
hopeful that the Orec will issue an invitation to 
establish this relationship. 

We can no longer afford the luxury of regarding 
these problems as purely national in character. 
The additional economic strength which will flow 
from a cooperative approach is required to meet 
the cost of defense, to maintain and improve 
standards of living, and to provide essential as- 
sistance to other free nations of the world in their 
development. A new attitude is required of each 
of us, for we must work out solutions to these 
problems which will strengthen the community as 
a whole and advance the welfare of us all. 

Success in this venture will be of the greatest 
practical significance, both for the economic bene- 
fits it can bring to every one of us and because the 
security of free institutions is directly related to 
their economic health and vitality. 
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There were many other evidences of the neces- 
sity of avoiding purely unilateral treatment of 
problems which affect more than one state even 
though one may have a primary concern in their 
solution. 


Meeting Security Problems of Asia and Near East 


In Paris, there was a most satisfactory discus- 
sion with Mr. Schuman on the situation in Indo- 
china. Mr. Schuman recognized that the problem 
of meeting the threat to the security of Vietnam, 
Cambodia, and Laos is primarily the responsibility 
of France and the Governments and peoples of 
Indochina. On our part, I was able to inform Mr. 
Schuman of the assistance which the United States 
could provide toward the achievement of security 
and the development of a healthy nationalism in 
these associated states of Indochina. 

In London, the initiative of the Commonwealth 
conference at Sydney for a program of economic 
development in South and Southeast Asia was dis- 
cussed, and Mr. Bevin was informed that this 
Government will attempt to coordinate its efforts 
in that area with the efforts of the Commonwealth, 
in order that our actions will be mutually 
supporting. 

By strengthening the economy and the defenses 
of the Atlantic community, we believe that we are 
making a direct contribution to the security and 
welfare of all free nations. 

Mr. Bevin and I reaffirmed the concern of our 
Governments with the security and welfare of 
Greece, Turkey, and Iran. 

Together with Mr. Schuman we agreed on a 
firm policy toward arms shipments and security 
for the Arab States and Israel which should 
greatly assist in promoting peace and stability in 
that important area.’ 

In South and Southeast Asia, a great develop- 
ment has been taking place; never before in his- 
tory have so many peoples acquired national 
independence in so short a period of time. The 
United States and other members of the Atlantic 
community were glad to see this happen; we 
worked for it, we assisted it, and, in our meetings, 
we recognized our large responsibility for helping 
it succeed. The great need of these newly in- 
dependent peoples is for a period of peace and 
quiet in which they can concentrate on the difficult 
problems of establishing their political and eco- 


" BULLETIN of June 5, 1950, p. 886. 
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nomic institutions. The success of our efforts in 
the Atlantic community will greatly assist in giv- 
ing them this opportunity. 

Time does not permit me to discuss in detail any 
of these matters or the other issues we considered. 
I do wish to emphasize the basic understanding on 
objectives, of the dangers and threats which con- 
front us, and of the requirements for action, and 
the businesslike atmosphere of the meetings. 
These may not at first glance appear dramatic, 
but this is, in my opinion, the most dramatic fact 
that could be reported. It is news of a quiet, prac- 
tical, and immense significance. 


Defending North Atlantic Area 


Finally, there is the problem of defending the 
North Atlantic area, which was the subject of the 
meeting of the North Atlantic Treaty Council. 
The 12 member countries had previously recog- 
nized the need for a common defense against a 
common threat. The North Atlantic Treaty had 
its origins in this realization. 

First of all, it should be made plain that there 
was nothing which any of the 12 Foreign Min- 
isters had to say which indicated that there is 
any immediate threat of war. 

It was our unanimous view that this is not the 
problem. The problem isto meet a threat which, in 
view of the known program of the Kremlin, will 
exist unless we act now to prepare our defenses 
against aggression. 

It was made unmistakably clear in all our dis- 
cussions that our common purpose in preparing 
our common defenses is a peaceful one. We hope 
never to need them. But so long as any dictator- 
ship builds powerful armed forces, so long must 
democracies, if they are to be left in peace, evidence 
their determination to defend themselves by main- 
taining adequate forces in being and an adequate 
state of preparedness. Mr. Lange, the Foreign 
Minister of Norway, summed up this thought when 
he said: “Peace will never be secure in a world 
where democracies are weak and dictatorships 
alone are strong.” 

The work of the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization in the first year of its existence has 
shown that the task of defense is so large, its cost 
in labor and material resources so high, and the 
problem of security so indivisible that only a com- 
bined effort will be adequate. 

The work of this meeting of the Council, which 
grew out of its review and full approval of the 
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work of the Defense Ministers and the Finance 
Ministers and of their progress to date in planning 
a combined effort, was twofold. It was necessary, 
first, to establish the principles which will guide 
our common defense effort. Secondly, the Council 
concluded that the requirements of the combined 
effort were such that additional control machinery 
was needed to enable the Council to do its job 
efficiently and effectively. 


Council Tasks To Be Undertaken by Deputies 


The job is a full-time one and requires on a 
full-time basis the services of the best men that 
the members can assign to it. The Council there- 
fore decided that each Government should appoint 
a deputy to its representative on the Council in 
order that the Council can function continuously 
in giving direction to the work of the Organiza- 
tion. The deputies are to select from among them- 
selves an outstanding man as Permanent Chair- 
man, who, in addition to presiding at meetings of 
the deputies, will be responsible for directing the 
Council’s work. 

The Council decided that the following five tasks 
should be undertaken by the deputies: 


(1) to coordinate the various planning activi- 
ties related to defense; 

(2) to recommend the measures necessary to 
carry out these plans; 

(3) toconsider common political problems re- 
lated to the objectives of the Treaty; 

(4) to promote and coordinate public infor- 
mation on Treaty questions; 

(5) to consider the development of political 
and economic cooperation as contemplated in arti- 
cle 2 of the Treaty. 

This list of tasks is worth citing in full in order 
to emphasize the importance of the work which 
is to be undertaken by the deputies and the need 
of securing from each country a man of the high- 
est qualifications who will have the complete con- 
fidence of his own and other Governments. The 
ability of the Organization to get on with its job 
will very largely depend on the calibre of the men 
who are appointed as deputies. It will equally 
depend on the support they receive from all 
branches of their Governments and their peoples. 


Principle of Balanced Collective Forces 


Perhaps, the most important action of the 
Council was the recommendation of a principle 
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to governments to guide the development of the 
common defense. This principle is the creation of 
balanced collective forces, rather than the dupli- 
cation by each nation in a large or small way of 
what every other nation was doing. After a care- 
ful review of the plans which have been prepared, 
it became evident to each of us that the principle 
of balanced collective forces was the only principle 
which could reconcile the resources available with 
the demands upon them. It is the only way in 
which forces can be developed to meet successfully 
any initial attack and to carry through to a suc- 
cessful conclusion any war that is forced upon us. 
For the task of providing an adequate common 
defense and adequate standards of living is so 
large that waste and unnecessary duplication will 
prevent its accomplishment. 

Also, this principle, more than any other, recon- 
ciled the security needs of each member country 
with the security needs of the community as a 
whole. 

This principle of balanced collective forces is 
of great and perhaps revolutionary significance. 
It has its legislative origin, so far as this Govern- 
ment is concerned, in the Mutual Defense Assist- 
ance Act of 1949 which stipulated that the 
assistance to be granted by the United States to 
other North Atlantic Treaty countries, should be 
used to promote “the integrated defense of the 
North Atlantic area.” It demonstrates that each 
country will rely on every other member of the 
community and that the community will look to 
each country to contribute what it is best able to 
contribute to the common defense in accordance 
with a common plan. It demonstrates that each 
country recognizes that its own security is no bet- 
ter than the security of the community as a whole. 
It will give tangible proof to an aggressor that he 
must face the combined resources of the com- 
munity, that there will not be opportunities to pick 
off one member at a time. 

The United States, as the most populous member . 
of the North Atlantic community and the one with 
the largest and most productive plant, has neces- 
sarily a leading role in building balanced collec- 
tive forces. If we faithfully observe this principle 
and direct our energies to the creation of such 
forces, we will find a corresponding response from 
the other Treaty members. 

The President has authorized me to say that he 
supports Secretary Johnson and me in our view 
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that we must make this principle work, for we can 
see no other way to accomplish the job of defense 
and at the same time to get ahead with the con- 
structive task of building a successfully function- 
ing economy in the free world. 

The job cannot be done unless we do our full 
part which includes the provision of mutual de- 
fense assistance. If we and our Atlantic com- 
munity partners each take our respective share of 
the common burden, the goal can be attained. I 
am confining my present remarks on this vital 
point to this reference since, within the week, I 
shall appear before the appropriate Congressional 
committees in support of the Mutual Defense As- 
sistance Program when I shall discuss this problem 
in full. ’ 

If we put this principle into practice, it fol- 
lows that the members of the Atlantic community 
will have to intensify their practice of developing 
common policies on the major problems of common 
concern in the field of foreign affairs and that they 
must also develop even closer and more cohesive 
economic policies. 

It is in these corollaries of the principle of bal- 
anced collective forces that its implications become 
clear. It is because of these implications, as well 
as for the progress on other matters, that this con- 
ference marks the beginning of greater unity of 
thought and action among the free countries of the 
Atlantic community. 

At the conclusion of our Council meeting, we 
made a statement of our principles, our determina- 
tion, and our faith. That statement has been pub- 
lished, but I wish in closing to cite a part of it 
because I believe it expresses well the purpose that 
guides us: “They are determined that freedom, 
which is the common basis of their institutions, 
shall be defended against every threat of aggres- 
sion or subversion, direct or indirect. Freedom 
means the independence of nations, the respect for 
spiritual values, and the dignity of man. Only a 
free society can guarantee the individual the bene- 
fits of economic and social betterment. 

. . . Tothe immense resources of the free world, 
and its industrial and scientific development, the 
peoples of the North Atlantic community bring 
the spiritual strength that comes from freedom.” ® 

These are the main outlines of what was ac- 
complished in the meetings in Paris and London. 

Most of what was done was a beginning of still 


* BULLETIN of May 29, 1950, p. 830. 
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further progress. Beginnings, of course, are very 
important. It is an inexperienced and naive 
traveler who does not make sure that he is on the 
right road at the beginning. The Atlantic com- 
munity is on the right road; we have gone some 
distance down it, and we know where we are 
going. We have the machinery to carry us much 
farther. We have learned much regarding the 
cooperation necessary to make the machinery 
work. 

How far and how fast we go depends on each 
country, but perhaps especially on the United 
States. These meetings will be just as important 
as the Government and the people of America 
choose to make them. If we now support on a sus- 
tained basis the measures necessary to make this 
cooperative venture a success, we will not find 
wanting a similar response from our friends and 
allies. Together we shall make a major contribu- 
tion to the United Nations whose Charter remains 
our basic guide. 

This road is the road to peace. The concept 
of the free community is one which can bring 
peace and prosperity to the world. Individually, 
no one of these countries, including the United 
States, has the strength, even if it had the desire, 
to determine the course of the future. Together, 
this community has the human and material re- 
sources, the skills, the initiative, the tradition and 
the devotion of free men, and a dynamic idea 
which can give us confidence that the future be- 
longs to freedom. In our unity, there is strength. 
And, in our strength, is the foundation of peace. 


Ep1tor’s Nore: The following statement [translation] 
was issued by the French Foreign Minister, Robert Schu- 
man, at the Foreign Ministers meeting at London on 
May 9, 1950: 


The peace of the world can only be preserved if creative 
efforts are made which are commensurate, in their scope, 
with the dangers which threaten peace. 

The contribution which an organized and active Europe 
can make to civilization is indispensable for the main- 
tenance of peaceful relations. France, by championing 
during more than 20 years the idea of a United Europe, 
has always regarded it as an essential objective to serve 
the purposes of peace. Because Europe was not united, 
we have had war. 

A United Europe will not be achieved all at once, nor 
in a single framework : It will be formed by concrete meas- 
ures which first of all create a solidarity in fact. The 
uniting of the European nations requires that the age- 
old opposition between France and Germany be culmi- 
nated: The action to be taken must first of all concern 
France and Germany. 

To that end, the French Government proposes that 
immediate action be concentrated on one limited, but 
decisive point: 

The French Government proposes that the entire French- 
German production of coal and steel be placed under a 
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joint high authority, within an organization open to the 
participation of other European nations. 

The pooling of coal and steel production will imme- 
diately assure the establishment of common bases for 
economic development, which is the first state for a Euro- 
pean federation, and will change the destiny of these 
regions which have long been devoted to the production 
of arms to which they themselves were the first to fall 
constantly victim. 

The community of production, which will in this man- 
ner be created, will clearly show that any war between 
France and Germany becomes not only unthinkable but 
in actual fact impossible. The establishment of this 
powerful production unit, open to all countries that wish 
to participate in it, will give a real foundation to their 
economic development, by furnishing on equal terms to 
all countries thus united the fundamental elements of 
industrial production. 

This production will be offered to the entire world, 
without distinction or exclusion, as a contribution to the 
raising of living standards and to the progress of world 
peace. Europe, with its resources thus increased, will be 
able to pursue one of its essential tasks: The development 
of the African continent. 

This will quickly and easily bring about the fusion of 
interests which is indispensable to the establishment of 
an economic community and introduce a leaven of broader 
and deeper community of interest between countries which 
have long been divided by bloody conflicts. 

By pooling basic production and by creating a new high 
authority whose decisions will be binding on France, Ger- 
many and the other countries who may subsequently join, 
this proposal will create the first concrete foundation for 
a European federation which is so indispensable for the 
preservation of peace. 

In order to pursue the objectives so defined, the French 
Government is prepared to initiate negotiations on the 
following bases: 

The functions entrusted to the joint high authority will 
be, as quickly as possible: to modernize production and 
improve its quality; to supply coal and steel on equal 
terms to the French and German markets as well as to 
those of the members countries; to develop joint exports 
to other countries; to improve and equalize conditions of 
life and work in these industries. In order to reach these 
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objectives in the light of the disparate conditions of pro- 
duction prevailing in the member countries, certain 
transitional measures must be taken involving the appli- 
cation of a production and investment plan, the institution 
of a mechanism for equalizing prices, and the creation 
of a reconversion fund to facilitate the rationalization of 
production. The flow of coal and steel between member 
countries will be immediately exempted from all customs 
duties and may not be subject to freight differentials. 
In this way, conditions will be progressively created which 
will automatically insure the most effective rationalization 
of production on the basis of the highest level of produc- 
tivity. 

Unlike an international cartel whose purpose is to divide 
up and exploit national markets through restrictive prac- 
tices, and the maintenance of high profits, the projected 
organization will insure the fusion of markets and the 
expansion of production. 

The principles and the essential undertakings defined 
above will be the subject of a treaty between the states 
to be submitted to Parliaments for ratification. The ne- 
gotiations required to work out the details of implementa- 
tion will be conducted with the assistance of a jointly 
designated arbiter. The latter’s duty will be to see that 
the agreements conform with the principles and, in the 
event of final disagreement, to determine the solution 
to be adopted. The joint high authority charged with 
the operation of the entire system will be composed of 
independent personalities chosen on a basis of equality 
by the governments; a president will be chosen by the 
governments by common agreement; his decisions wili be 
enforceable in France, Germany, and the other member 
countries. Appropriate measures will assure the necessary 
channels of appeal against the decisions of the high 
authority. A representative of the United Nations near 
the authority will be charged with making a public report 
to United Nations twice a year on the functioning of the 
new organization, particularly with respect to protecting 
its peaceful aims. 

The setting up of the high authority in no way prejudges 
the question of ownership of the enterprises. In the 
exercise of its mission, the joint high authority will take 
into account the powers conferred on the international 
Ruhr authority and the obligations of every kind imposed 
on Germany as long as they are in existence. 
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Continued Military Assistance: A Protection Against Enslavement 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE TO CONGRESS 


To the Congress of the United States: 


I recommend that the United States continue to 
provide military aid to other free nations during 
the fiscal year 1951, as part of the common effort 
to increase the strength of the free world in the 
interest of world peace. New authorizations are 
necessary to extend the program begun last year 
and advanced so successfully since that time. 

This program is a further strengthening of the 
principles of peace on which this country bases its 
foreign policy. Through the Charter of the 
United Nations, the member nations have pledged 
themselves to the settlement of disputes by peace- 
ful means and to refrain from the threat or use of 
force against the territory or independence of 
any nation. In spite of those solemn pledges, 
there is clear evidence that certain adherents to 
the Charter will not hesitate to use force and to 
threaten the integrity of other countries if it 
suits their purposes. It has proved necessary to 
take further steps to defend the principles of the 
Charter, and the freedom of the member nations 
against this threat. 

The United States and other free nations must 
be strong if they are to remain free. Communist 
imperialism has shown itself ready to exploit 
weakness and to seize nations which do not have 
the strength to resist. That imperialism seeks to 
gain its ends by intimidation, by fomenting dis- 
order, and by attempts to force internal collapse. 

But, experience has shown that the designs of 
Communist imperialism can be thwarted if the 
intended victims of that imperialism are strong. 
Communist aggression can be successfully coun- 
tered by people who value their independence and 
are determined to take the actions necessary to 
remain free. 

The strength that is necessary to meet the Com- 
munist thrusts must take many forms—moral, 
political, economic, and military—because the 
Communist challenge takes all those forms. Fur- 
thermore, the strength to meet communism must 
be the combined strength of the free nations. No 
one nation alone can be successful. 

Recognizing these facts, we have entered whole- 
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heartedly into cooperative action with other free 
nations. We are contributing to the greater 
strength of the free world, and our own strength 
is being enhanced by the contributions of the other 
free nations joined with us. 


Strength Through Joint Action 


The cooperative economic ee ams in which 
we are engaged—principally the European Recov- 
ery Program—are excellent examples of the way 
joint action can add to the strength of all of us. 

y such joint economic action, the free nations are 
building the foundation of their own security. 
Economic strength is now, and will continue to be, 
a prerequisite to the attainment of lasting political 
and military strength and world peace. 

To enhance this strength, we are engaged in 
cooperative action to build a stronger defense 
against aggression. In the Western Hemisphere 
and the North Atlantic area, we have entered into 
collective security arrangements within the frame- 
work of the United Nations Charter. In other 
parts of the world, we have helped to strengthen 
individual countries whose security is important 
to ae, and to our own security. 

ur major effort has been devoted to Western 
Europe, because two great wars in this century 
have shown us heen any doubt that our pros- 
perity, our security, and indeed our survival, are 
bound up with the fate of the nations of Western 
Europe. In the face of the Communist threat 
to the common peace and security, we entered last 
year into a compact with eleven other countries in 
the North Atlantic area. Together, we announced 
the principle that an attack on one would be 
regarded as an attack on all. 

This was a historic step that has great meaning 
both here and abroad. It was evidence that our 
people, and the people in the other countries which 
signed the North Atlantic Treaty, reject the dan- 
gerous futility of isolationism and understand the 
necessity of cooperation with other countries if 
peace and freedom are to be preserved. 

Following the ratification of the Treaty, the 
nations set about the practical task of providing 
for their common defense. The prompt enactment 
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by the Congress of the Mutual Defense Assistance 
Act was one step toward that goal. To assist 
Western Europe and other nations whose freedom 
was threatened, the Congress authorized three 
types of aid: first, the direct supply of certain 
essential items of military equipment; second, the 
assistance of specialists in military production and 
training; and third, the transfer of machine tools 
and materials to enable increased production of 
military equipment. For these purposes, the Con- 

ress last year made available 1,314,010,000 dol- 
ars in funds and contract authority. A detailed 
description of the specific accomplishments of the 
Mutual Defense Assistance Program will be found 
in the report of activities under the program which 
I am submitting separately to the Congress. 

One billion dollars of the sum made available 
last year was to promote the integrated defense of 
the North Atlantic area. We have made great 
strides toward this objective in the short period 
since the act became effective. We have created 
an organization, and established procedures, which 
will assure the prompt carrying out of the 
program. Equipment has begun to flow abroad. 

The North Atlantic Treaty countries have 
agreed on the general role which each is to play 
in the common defense. We are succeeding for 
the first time in history in overcoming considera- 
tions of national prestige and tradition, under 
which each nation felt bound to equip itself com- 
pletely with men and resources in every branch of 
military activity. Our common defense planning, 
instead, will be based on a considerable degree of 
specialization. This will bring a much larger total 
strength from the resources devoted to defense 
purposes, 


Balanced Collective Forces 


The recent meeting of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Council emphasized the need for balanced collec- 
tive forces and established a permanent group, one 
of the tasks of which will be to function contin- 
uously in giving direction to the joint efforts of 
the Treaty partners toward this objective. 

The complex work of preparing detailed defense 
plans, based on the concept of balanced collective 
forces, is now going forward. We have not yet 
fully determined the size and the nature of the 
forces and equipment necessary to insure ourselves 
against future aggression directed toward the 
North Atlantic area. But, one thing is already 

lain. The military establishments of Western 

urope are below the minimum level consistent 
with security. Those countries must build up their 
forces as swiftly as their resources permit, assisted 
by such hhelp as we can afford. To this end, I 
recommend that the Congress authorize additional 
funds in the amount of 1 billion dollars for the 
next fiscal year. In conjunction with our own 
defense budget, and the defense budgets of the 
other Treaty countries, this will continue the work 
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so well begun to bolster the defenses of the North 
Atlantic area. 

The emphasis on the defense of Western Europe 
has not diverted our attention from the threats to 
the integrity of nations in other parts of the world 
whose security is closely linked to our own. The 
problem of security is world-wide. The threat of 
aggression casts its shadow upon every quarter of 
the globe. 

The military assistance we have given Greece 
and Turkey since 1947 has brought impressive re- 
sults. In Greece, it has brought guerrilla warfare 
to an end, and has paved the way toward political 
stability and economic progress. It has given Tur- 
key the ability to maintain its territorial and polit- 
ical integrity. Our military aid to Greece and 
Turkey must continue, but the amount required 
will be less than half that needed in the current 
fiscal year. For military assistance to Greece and 
Turkey for the next fiscal year, I recommend that 
the Congress authorize funds in the amount of 
120 million dollars. 

That Iran remains an independent country in 
spite of continuous Soviet pressure is due in part 
to the strong support of the United States. The 
security of the Republic of Korea is under the con- 
stant menace of the Communist-dominated regime 
in North Korea, whose purpose is to destroy the 
new republic established after free elections held 
under the auspices of the United Nations. The 
independence of the Philippine Republic, freely 
given it by the United States, has become a symbol 
to the Far East, and, indeed, to the whole world. 
Today, it is under attack by a subversive element 
among its own people, whose objective is to serve 
the ends of Communist imperialism. For military 
assistance to Iran, Korea, and the Philippines, for 
the next fiscal year, I recommend that Congress 
authorize 27,500,000 dollars. 

The problem of security against Communist ag- 

ssion extends to certain other countries of the 
ar East which have been emerging as new and 
independent states. Recent events make it evident 
that the forces of international communism do 
not want these countries to grow in freedom—in- 
stead the Communists seek to dominate them. The 
75,000,000 dollars which the Congress authorized 
last year for assistance to countries in the general 
area of China has been available to help these na- 
tions ward off the threat to their security from 
subversive Communist forces within their coun- 
tries, and to help them prevent the further exten- 
sion of Communist imperialism in the Far East. 
The value of having these funds available has been 
amply demonstrated. Programs of assistance to 
countries in this area, such as Indochina, are now 
underway. 

The rapidly changing conditions in and around 
China require the constant reevaluation of the sit- 
uation in that area and constant readiness to act 
in the interests of peace when we can do so effec- 
tively. Accordingly, I recommend the authoriza- 
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tion of an additional 75 million dollars for military 
assistance tn countries in the general area of China 
during the next fiscal year. 


Emergency Assistance 


The security of the United States and the free 
world may demand prompt emergency assistance 
on the part of the United States to other imperiled 
nations whose continued integrity is of vital im- 
portance. I, therefore, recommend to the Congress 
that limited provision be made for authority to 
cope with such emergencies. It will not be neces- 
sary to provide additional funds for this purpose. 
Such emergencies will be sufficiently provided for 
if a small portion of the funds made available for 
military assistance may be shifted to meet such 
situations should they arise. 

The present provisions of the statute under 
which the United States is authorized to provide 
military assistance to countries which can afford 
to pay for such assistance have proved unneces- 
sarily restrictive. As enacted, the law limited the 
countries to which the United States could provide 
military equipment on this basis to those countries 
designated in the law and to those which have 
joined with the United States in a collective or 
regional security arrangement. There are, how- 
ever, other countries the security of which is of 
importance to the United States and to which it 
would be in the national interest to provide mili- 
tary equipment at no expense to the United States. 
Moreover, limitations respecting the amount, time, 
and security of payment have tended to frustrate 
the purposes of the present provisions. I, there- 
fore, recommend that Congress take action to 
modify the present provisions. 

In addition to direct military supplies, assist- 
ance is now being provided to certain other coun- 
tries in the limited form of materials and machine 
tools. We are helping our partner nations to in- 
crease their ability to help themselves by produc- 
ing the equipment they need. The limitations in 
the law which prevent the furnishing of produc- 
tion equipment other than machine tools has inter- 
fered with programs of additional military pro- 
duction in a way which I am confident was not 
intended by the Congress. Accordingly, I recom- 
mend that the Congress authorize the provision of 
production equipment without limiting it to 
machine tools. 

The recommendations I have made will, I 
believe, contribute to greater common strength 
among the free nations. They are designed, just 
as our own defense program is designed, to build 
the necessary level of military strength to dis- 
courage aggression, without undermining the eco- 
nomic strength which is fundamental to long-run 
security. In this field, as in others, we must pre- 
serve the momentum we have gained by our actions 
to build a stable peace. 

The great concerted program of the free nations 
is a positive and dynamic program of constructive 
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action, to use our combined resources to expand 
freedom and increase the well-being of all free 
people. The elements of our program—moral, 
political, economic, and military—are all inter- 
related. Each is an indispensable part of the 
whole effort to increase the strength of the free 
world against Communist aggression—each is 
vital to the effort for peace and human advance- 
ment. 

Our program for peace is consistent with the 
legitimate aspirations of all nations—it is a pro- 
pe which can be joined, fully and honorably, 

y any nation which sincerely desires to work for 
a with freedom and justice. The United 

tates is not interested in building up power blocs 
which compete for resources and seek to dominate 
others. We are striving for conditions of peace 
under which all nations and all peoples can ad- 
vance together toward greater freedom and 


— 

at is why we are continuing to give unfalter- 
ing support to the United Nations and to all 
efforts to make it a more effective agency for world 
order. 

That is why we are continuing to work toward 
world economic recovery and a structure of inter- 
national economic relationships which will permit 
each country, through the free flow of trade and 
investment, to achieve sound economic growth. 

That is why we must continue to strengthen the 
common defense of free nations to the point where 
Communist imperialism comes to vealien the im- 

ossibility of taking them over. When this is 

one, the leaders of this imperialism will recog- 
nize that their own interests will be served by co- 
operating with the free nations. 'Then—and only 
then—will a lasting peace be achieved. 


Harry S. TruMAn 
Tue Wuire Hovsr, 
June 1, 1950. 


STATEMENT BY SECRETARY ACHESON! 


[Released to the press June 2} 


I appear here today to ask the support of these 
Committees and the Congress for the continuation 
of military assistance to certain nations. 

The Congress last year authorized and appro- 
priated 1,314,010,000 iclien for this purpose. For 
the coming fiscal year, the President has recom- 
mended that 1,222,500,000 dollars be appropriated, 
Of this amount, 1 billion dollars would be used 
to go forward with our assistance to our North 
Atlantic Treaty partners. 

What I have to say today must necessarily sup- 
plement the report which I made to the members 


* Made before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
and the Senate Armed Services Committee on June 2, 
and released to the press on the same date. A substan- 
tially similar statement was subsequently presented before 
the House Committee on Foreign Affairs on June 5; for 
text, see Department of States press release 585 of that 
date. 
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of Congress on Wednesday.? That report, I 
think, showed the very significant progress being 
made by all of the members of the North Atlantic 
Treaty towards making the Treaty a working in- 
strument for the peace of the world. 

Much, of course, remains to be done. Further 
progress will continue to depend on the un- 
slackened effort of all 12 partners. It is per- 
fectly clear, however, that if the Treaty members 
are to be able to preserve the North Atlantic area 
from aggression, the United States must continue 
with its military aid to those countries. 

The North Atlantic Treaty states the determina- 
tion of the partners to defend their territories 
and their democratic institutions against those 
who might otherwise seek to destroy them. It 
gives explicit recognition to the fact that an armed 
attack against any one of its members is an attack 
against all members. It provides that should an 
attack occur, each member, individually and col- 
lectively, will take such action as it deems neces- 
sary, including the use of armed force, to restore 
and maintain the security of the North Atlantic 
area. This being so, it is essential, and the 12 
signatories have agreed, that they will separately 
and jointly, by continuous self-help and mutual 
aid, maintain and develop their individual’ and 
collective capacity to resist aggression. By unify- 
ing their separate strengths, they can preserve the 
peace by confronting a potential aggressor with 
conditions under which resort to war would be 
clearly disadvantageous. 

The Treaty, as an expression of determination 
to present a common defense to aggression, in 
itself constituted a powerful deterrent. Its full 
effectiveness, however, depends on each member’s 
lending his full support to the difficult task of 
building a collective defensive capacity equal to 
realistic requirements for defense. 

Events of the past year have demonstrated un- 
mistakably that we and our partners in the North 
Atlantic area intend to carry forward this task to 
completion. We have made plain to those forces 
who oppose our free democratic institutions that 
we can translate our will and our intentions into 
positive and effective action. 


Historical Background of Military Aid 


When I appeared before you last summer, in 
support of the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 
1949, the North Atlantic Treaty was new. Its 
organization had yet to be created, and we could 
not foretell the extent to which it would become 
an effective instrument for the common defense. 

The Members of the Congress were, therefore, 
rightly concerned that unless our aid were spe- 
cifically dependent upon the adoption of an inte- 
grated defense concept for the North Atlantic 
area, its effectiveness in increasing the security of 
the area would be seriously diminished. They 


*For text of Secretary Acheson’s address see p. 931. 
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were also concerned that unless the other members 
considered our aid as only supplementary to their 
own efforts of self-help and mutual aid, the 
achievement of our objectives would place an im- 
possible burden on the resources of this country. 
They believed, and very properly, that unless a 
collective defense, as distinguished from individ- 
ual national defenses, could be devised, the secu- 
rity of the North Atlantic area would be in 
Pa jeopardy. 

his concern was shared by all of us and was 
wisely reflected in those provisions of the law 
which placed specific conditions on the furnishing 
of military assistance in the North Atlantic area. 
These conditions were: first, the conclusion of an 
agreement with each prospective recipient nation 
which included an undertaking, among others, to 
engage in self-help and mutual aid in furtherance 
of the purposes of the North Atlantic Treaty ; and, 
second, the approval by the President of recom- 
mendations for the integrated defense of the 
North Atlantic area which were to be developed 
by the Treaty organization. 

These conditions have been completely fulfilled, 
and we have moved forward in a real collective 
effort to a degree that none of us would have 
dared to predict 9 months ago. 

Before the end of January, the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization had recommended, and the 
President had approved, a strategic concept for 
the integrated defense of the North Atlantic area. 
This accomplishment was only possible after a 
Treaty organization had been established and was 
vigorously at work. It also required full agree- 
ment among 12 nations in an area where even in 
wartime agreement is not simple of achievement. 

Before the end of January, bilateral agreements 
had been signed with those North Atlantic coun- 
tries which had requested assistance. The negoti- 
ation of these agreements was characterized by 
a healthy desire on the part of all countries con- 
cerned to explore all issues honestly and openly 
and by a refusal to cloak problems behind indeci- 
sive language. 

By March, a detailed list of the specific equip- 
ment to be furnished had been fully developed. 
This list was consistent with, and in support of, 
the strategic concept. It was derived, in other 
words, not from traditional political desires to 
maintain large national forces in all three armed 
services but, instead, from the recognized need to 
equip forces on the basis of the role to be played 
by each country in the coordinated defense of the 
North Atlantic area. 

By early spring, a small organization had been 
established, both here and abroad, to administer 
the Program. This organization is capable of 
assuring that the provisions of the legislation are 
carried out and is in a position to render the kind 
of technical assistance to recipient countries which 
will assure their most effective utilization of our 
equipment for the common defense. 
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The signing of the bilateral agreements, the de- 
velopment of firm programs of assistance, and the 
establishment of an organization to administer 
these programs were all conditions precedent to 
the actual furnishing of aid. Since then, military 
assistance has begun to flow to the North Atlantic 
countries. 

Many projects for increasing the production of 
military equipment in Europe, with the use of 
materials and machinery provided from this coun- 
try, have been submitted. Some of these have al- 
ready been approved and are being carried out; 
numerous others are now under review. 

Programs for training the military forces of 
our partners in the use of the modern military 
equipment which we are furnishing them are also 
in operation. These programs include not only 
training in Europe by special United States per- 
sonnel but also training in this country of key 
military personnel from abroad. 

In the North Atlantic Treaty Organization it- 
self, initial defense plans, based on the agreed 
strategic concept, have been developed by each of 
the five military regional planning groups, have 
been combined by the standing group into an in- 
itial area plan, and have been approved by the 
Military and Defense Committees as starting 
points. 

These plans must constantly be reviewed and 
revised, and they must be tested against the pres- 
ent and potential economic and financial capabili- 
ties of all of the participants. Resolutions adopted 
by the Council, at the meeting from which I have 
just returned, were designed to expedite the eval- 
uation and improvement of these plans and to 
translate them into action. 


European Efforts 


The efforts of the Europeans to increase the de- 
fensive capacity of the North Atlantic area, in 
compliance with article III of the Treaty, are en- 
couraging. There is a new spirit in being which 
is characterized by the conviction that the defense 
of the Atlantic area is a real and attainable objec- 
tive. In spite of the continued importance of pur- 
suing the task of economic recovery, which is in 
itself essential to the success of any defense effort 
in Western Europe, our European partners are 
poner devoting more funds to their defense 

udgets. 

Basic to our joint effort, and basic to your con- 
sideration here, is the agreement by all 12 members 
of which I spoke on Wednesday, that we should 
concentrate on the creation of balanced collective 
forces in the progressive build-up of the defensive 
strength of the North Atlantic area. 

As a result of this agreement, the efforts of 
the 12 nations will necessarily pay much larger 
dividends, in terms of increased security, than 
would be possible through individual, unrelated 
increases in each branch of each armed service of 
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each of these nations. The agreement represents 
an assurance that the aid which we make available 
will have its maximum effect and not be wasted 
in the creation of unnecessary forces. 

The importance to our security of maintainin 
the spirit and activity which have been genera 
in our Western European partners must be ap- 
parent to all observers. The Schuinan proposal 
for a Franco-German coal and steel pool could 
only have been made against a background of in- 
creased confidence in the economic and military 
security which has resulted from our economic and 
military assistance and the efforts of the Euro- 
pean nations themselves. The inauguration on 
July 1 of this year of the European Payments 
Union among the Western European countries 
also reflects that increased confidence. 

The task, however, is far from completed. But, 
the record of the past months is a forecast of what 
can be accomplished provided we and our partners 
are prepared to carry forward with full vigor the 
work which we have begun. On the other hand, 
if any of us let down, or slacken our efforts, the 
result could well be disaster. Only by forceful, 
concerted action along the lines which have been 
initiated can the countries which practice democ- 
racy preserve democracy. 

he 1 billion dollars which the President has 
recommended for assistance in the North Atlantic 
area is part of our necessary contribution to this 
effort. The amount is derived from a variety of 
factors of which the following are perhaps the 
most important: the requirements for the defense 
of the area as they have been developed by the 
— which has already gone forward in the 
reaty organization; the ability of the European 
nations, through increased military production, 
to fill these requirements without destroying their 
economic stability; the capacity of the forces 
which Western Europe can now support to assimi- 
late the aid which can be furnished; and our own 
military supply position. 

No item of assistance is proposed in this pro- 
gram for nationalistic reasons. Each item is in- 
cluded because it is required for integrated defense 
of the North Atlantic area. In the aggregate, the 
program proposed, when joined with the planned 
programs of the other members of the Treaty, 
represents another important step toward the 
eventual creation of an adequate common defense 
for the North Atlantic community. 

While the military assistance which is planned 
for the North Atlantic area accounts for a major 
portion of the President’s recommendations, his 
proposals for aid to other areas where freedom is 
at stake are also essential to the security of our 
country. 

Before turning to the other areas of the world 
which require United States aid, I should like to 
call your attention to certain important problems 
which have arisen in the administration of the law. 
Solutions to these problems are urgently needed : 
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First, the limitation in the present law which 
prevents the sesirger i. 9 of many forms of pro- 
duction equipment which are indispensable to the 
success of a well-rounded program of increased 
military production in Western Europe. 

Second, our inability, under those provisions 
of the law which authorize the provision of mili- 
tary a page to specified foreign nations who 
can afford to pay for it, either to enter into such 
transactions on a commercially attractive basis, 
or to provide —— on this basis to certain 
other countries whose security is important to 
our own. 

Third, our inability to provide a limited amount 
of grant aid to countries not designated, in the 
event of a critical emergency requiring immediate 
action and gravely affecting the security of the 
United States. 


Success of Previous Assistance 


The success which has been achieved by the 
people of Greece is clear proof that the forces 
of aggression can be halted by invoking the proper 
measures at the proper time. For the first time 
since 1940, and as a result of American aid, the 
Government of Greece is now exercising full con- 
trol over its territories and is in a position to 
concentrate its energies on the restoration of its 
civilian economy. 

The importance of this achievement can only 
be fully understood when it is measured against 
what might have occurred if American assistance 
had not been provided. A Communist Greece, 
serving as a base for subversion or attack against 
other countries of the Mediterranean and the Near 
East, would have been a threat to the entire West- 
ern world. 

The immediate problem before the Greek people 
is to complete the recovery of their economy in 
order that their country may take its rightful and 
hard-earned place as a self-sufficient member of 
the community of free nations. 

The provision of further military assistance to 
Greece is essential to the success of this effort. It 
is required in order to insure a continuance of 
internal stability and to make certain that Greece 
will not again become an easy target for Com- 
munist guerrilla activities. However, because of 
the substantial progress which has already been 
made in these directions, the requirements for such 
assistance in 1951 are considerably below those 
for previous years. Anything less would place in 
jeopardy the large investment we have already 
made in this undertaking. 

Continued assistance to Turkey is also neces- 
sary. The record in Turkey is a good record and 
previous military assistance has been extremely 
effective. Although there has been a substantial 
reduction in the numerical size of Turkey’s armed 
forces, to the benefit of Turkey’s economic re- 
covery, the combat effectiveness of these forces 
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has been greatly increased through the provision 
of modern equipment and extensive training. At 
the same time, further modernization of these 
forces is still required, and Turkey, which is spend- 
ing 35-40 percent of its revenues for military pur- 
oe cannot increase its own expenditures for 

efense. Consequently, without our continued 
assistance this modernization cannot go forward. 

It is of the gage importance to us that 
Turkey, within the limits of its economic ability, 
should develop the maximum capacity to resist 
—_—- e are well on the road toward this 
objective, and it is in our national interest to 
pursue this objective to the end. The program 
proposed for 1951 will bring us a. long way toward 
this goal. For aid to Greece and Turkey, the 
President has recommended the use of 120 million 
dollars. 

Iran is another Near Eastern country for which 
continued military assistance is recommended. 
The strategic position of Iran needs no elabora- 
tion, and the maintenance of its security is clearly 
of importance to the free world. That security, in 
the face of constant Soviet pressure, is — 
upon modern, well-equipped forces. Unfortu- 
nately, Iran, although she is devoting a very large 
share of her resources for this purpose, cannot, 
under present economic conditions, provide such 
forces without some outside aid. The proposed 
assistance is designed to fill some of her urgent 
military deficiencies and is based on an appraisal 
of the type of armed force which can best meet 
the kind of security problem with which Iran is 
confronted. 


Problems in Asia 


In the Far East, the problems which require our 
assistance are somewhat different. War left that 
area in a chaotic condition. Economic disloca- 
tions were serious; trade patterns were disrupted 
and in some cases erased. The breakdown of old 
patterns of society, of industry, and of govern- 
ment which took place during the years of Japa- 
nese occupation left tremendous problems to be 
solved. Governments were either new, inexperi- 
enced and untried, or in some cases, inadequate and 
ill-adjusted by tradition to the tasks at hand. 

The peoples of the area, poor, weary, and rav- 
aged, seek freedom and security. Attaining these 
goals under the conditions which confront them 
would be difficult in any case. It is made much 
more difficult by Communist efforts, through infil- 
tration, subversion, and propaganda, to capitalize 
on their aspirations for independence and their 
unfortunate economic conditions. The essential 
bankruptcy of Communist dogma is sometimes not 
clearly apparent to peoples who live in misery and 
desperate circumstances. 

Under these conditions, the opportunities for 
the United States effectively to assist the peoples of 
this area to achieve freedom and security are 
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limited. We cannot, of course, substitute our 
efforts for theirs, nor for those of European na- 
tions which have special responsibilities toward 
some of these nations. They must provide the 
essential foundation of self-help. Our task is to 
encourage and, where practicable, to provide sup- 
plemental aid within our ability to do so. 

In spite of the initial successes achieved by com- 
munism in the Far East, there have also been 
favorable developments. The seeds of democracy 
have been well sown in Japan and a democratic 
government has been established in South Korea. 

In the Philippines, although pose i troubled 
by Communist- led and -aided guerrillas, an in- 
dependent government, based on democratic prin- 
ciples, has been established. The programs of 
military assistance to Korea and the Philippines, 
authorized by the Congress last year, have aided 
the peoples of those nations in their efforts to ob- 
tain security. 

The continuation of such assistance is essential. 
For Iran, Korea, and the Philippines, the Presi- 
dent has requested the use of 27.5 million dollars. 

In Southeast Asia, already torn by Communist 

errilla operations, the menace of Communist 

hina threatens the peoples of Indochina, Burma 
Thailand, Malaya, and the newly created United 
States of Indonesia. In this area of Asia, par- 
ticularly, the peoples are seeking to evolve new 
and better forms of government which can fulfill 
their desires for real freedom and permanent secu- 
rity. We seek, and we are greatly encouraged by 
the demonstrations of like intent so far provided 
by the European powers, to assure that the pattern 
of development is one of steady evolution adjusted 
to the needs and the capacities of the peoples. 

It is, of course, essential to this development 
that order be maintained and subversion dealt 
with effectively. The provision of funds by the 
Congress under the Mutual Defense Assistance 
Act of 1949 for the promotion of the purposes of 
the act in the general area of China has been of 
great value. The Executive Branch has been en- 
abled, thereby, to initiate measures designed to 
strengthen the non-Communist states in this area. 
Thus, we have been able to announce our determi- 
nation to support France and the States of the 
French Union in Indochina—Vietnam, Laos, and 
Cambodia—in their struggle to preserve the free- 
dom and integrity of Tndochins from the Com- 
munist forces of Ho Chih Minh. These measures, 
in conjunction with appropriate programs of tech- 
nical and economic aid, are designed to aid the 
peoples of the area to protect their interests and 
to secure their fundamental liberties. 

The future course of events in Southeast Asia, 
in the Philippines, in Korea, and in Japan as well 
as in China proper are of great importance to the 
security of the United States. Our policy is and 
must be devoted to doing everything within our 


power to prevent the further spread of 
communism. 
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Military aid, when such aid can be effective, is 
an essential element of our course of action. The 
dynamic and complex nature of the situation does 
not permit the same degree of precision in our 
policy as is possible elsewhere. Neither will it 
permit, however, any loss of time. The provision 
of 75 million dollars as requested by the President 
will enable the Executive Branch to take rapid 
action when and where the opportunity exists to 
advance our interests thereby. 

The interests of the United States are global in 
character. A threat to the peace of the world 
anywhere is a threat to our security. Vigorous, 
intelligent, and sustained action on our part is 
essential to the preservation of our liberty. The 
—— of military aid proposed by the Presi- 

ent represents the best judgment of the Executive 
Branch at this time as to the measures in which 
and the extent to which we can provide military 
assistance effectively to support our objectives. 
Favorable action by the Congress will provide a 
vital element of support to the long struggle of 
free peoples to protect themselves from those who 
would enslave them. 
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PROPOSED HUMAN RIGHTS COVENANT 


Revised at 1950 Session of Commission on Human Rights 


by James Simsarian 


The United Nations Commission on Human 
Rights, at its March-May 1950 session, completed 
3 years of work on the drafting of the proposed 
International Covenant on Human Rights. It 
has forwarded the revised Covenant to the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council for its consideration 
this summer." 

If the Council agrees, the proposed Covenant 
will be transmitted to the fifth session of the 
General Assembly for its consideration in Sep- 
tember of this year. Following its approval by 
the General Assembly, the Covenant will be sub- 
mitted to Governments for ratification. Since it 
is in treaty form, it will be binding only on States 
which ratify it. 

The draft Covenant is limited to basic civil and 
political rights well-known in American tradition 
and law. The Commission on Human Rights de- 
cided not to include economic and social rights in 
the Covenant; it also decided that only States 
parties to the Covenant may file complaints with 
respect to violations of the Cevenant. The Com- 


mission rejected proposals to authorize nongov- 


‘For additional materials on human rights, see the 
following BULLETIN references: An International Bill of 
Human Rights, article by James P. Hendrick, Feb. 15, 
1948, p. 195; Progress Report on Human Rights, article by 
James P. Hendrick, Aug. 8, 1948, p. 159 (includes com- 
parison between texts of “Declaration of Human Rights” 
as approved at second and third sessions, respectively, 
of the Commission on Human Rights); United Nations 
Actions on Human Rights in 1948, article by James 
Simsarian, Jan. 2, 1949, p. 18; Human Rights: Draft 
Covenant Revised at fifth session of Commission on 
Human Rights, article by James Simsarian, July 11, 1949, 
p. 3. 
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ernmental organizations or individuals to file pe- 
titions with respect to alleged violations of the 
Covenant. 

The Covenant on Human Rights when ratified 
by 20 States will come into force and be legally 
binding on the countries which have ratified it. 
The Covenant is in contrast to the Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights approved by the 
General Assembly at Paris on December 10, 1948, 
since the Declaration was not drafted in the form 
of a treaty but as a declaration setting forth a 
common standard of achievement. The Univer- 
sal Declaration of Human Rights enumerates 





Statement by Acting Secretary Webb 
on May 19 


The United Nations Commission on Human Rights 
yesterday decided to forward its draft Covenant on 
Human Rights to the Economic and Social Council. 
This is a significant step. It is vitally important 
that the United Nations carry forward vigorously 
its program for promoting and encouraging respect 
for human rights and for fundamental freedoms. 
The draft Covenant embraces the political and civil 
rights recognized to be essential to the preservation 
of freedom and liberty. 

One of the major aspects of United States foreign 
policy is to continue its support for improving the 
conditions of freedom everywhere through the or- 
gans of the United Nations and through all other 
available means. The United States Representative 
at the Economic and Social Council which meets 
in Geneva in July will seek transmittal of the Cove- 
nant to the General Assembly in accordance with 
the program agreed upon by the Human Rights 
Commission at its last session. 

I want especially to pay tribute to the outstanding 
leadership of Mrs. Roosevelt as United States Rep- 
resentative on the Human Rights Commission and 
as Chairman of the Commission. 
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economic and social as well as civil and political 
rights. 

The basic civil and political rights set forth in 
the proposed Covenant relate to the right to life, 
protection against torture, slavery, forced labor, 
arbitrary arrest or detention, protection against 
imprisonment for inability to fulfill a contractual 
obligation, freedom to leave a country, freedom 
to return to one’s country, right to a fair and 
public hearing by an independent and impartial 
tribunal, right to be presumed innocent until 
proved guilty, protection against ex post facto 
laws, right to recognition as a person before the 
law, freedom of religion, expression, assembly and 
association, and equal protection of the law. 


Articles of the Proposed Covenant on Human Rights 


ARTICLE 1 

Article 1 provides in paragraph 1 that a State 
ratifying the Covenant undertakes “to respect and 
to ensure to all individuals within its territory 
and subject to its jurisdiction the rights recog- 
nized in this Covenant, without distinction of any 
kind, such as race, colour, sex, language, religion, 
political or other opinion, national or social 
origin, property, birth, or other status.” 

Article 1 further provides in paragraph 2 that 
where the rights recognized in the Covenant have 
not already been “provided for by existing legis- 
lative or other measures, each State undertakes 
to take the necessary steps, in accordance with its 
constitutional processes and with the provisions 
of this Covenant, to adopt within a reasonable 
time such legislative or other measures as may be 
necessary to give effect to the rights recognized in 
this Covenant.” The Commission rejected a pro- 
posal to delete this provision by a vote of 1 in 
favor of deletion and 10 against, with 3 
abstentions. 

The purpose of paragraph 2 is to make it clear 
that the provisions of the Covenant would not 
themselves be enforceable in the courts as “the 
supreme Law of the Land” under article VI of the 
United States Constitution. The United States, 
however, as well as on other States parties to the 
Covenant, would have a firm obligation to enact 
the requisite legislative and other measures to give 
effect to the rights set forth in the Covenant to the 
extent to which such measures have not already 
been enacted. Such legislative and other meas- 
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ures which are enacted would, of course, be en- 
forceable in the courts of the United States. 


ARTICLE 2 

Article 2 provides that, in the event of an 
emergency officially proclaimed by the authorities 
of a State or in the event of a public disaster, a 
State may derogate from the rights provided in 
the Covenant, except those which relate to the 
right to life in article 3, freedom from torture in 
article 4, freedom from slavery and servitude in 
article 5, freedom from being imprisoned merely 
on the ground of inability to fulfill a contractual 
obligation in article 7, protection from ex post 
facto laws in article 11, the right to recognition as 
a person before the law in article 12, and freedom 
of religion in article 13. It was agreed that, in 
any case, no derogation should occur which is in- 
compatible with international law. 

Any State derogating from the Covenant under 
article 2 is required to inform the other States 
parties to the Covenant of the provisions from 
which it derogates and when the derogation ends. 


ARTICLE 3 

Article 3 is the result of a great deal of discus- 
sion on two conflicting views pressed in the Com- 
mission. One view was that the right to life in 
this article should be set forth in general terms 
only and the other view was that specific excep- 
tions to the right to life should be set forth in 
detail. It was finally agreed that the first para- 
graph of this article should set forth in general 
language that “Everyone’s right to life shall be 
protected by law.” This general statement is fol- 
lowed by a statement that “To take life shall be a 
crime, save in the execution of a sentence of a 
court, or in self-defense, or in the case of enforce- 
ment measures authorized by the Charter.” Con- 
siderable sentiment was felt in the Commission 
that further consideration should be given to the 
latter statement in the further review of the draft 
Covenant. 


ARTICLE 4 

The Commission approved the language pre- 
viously in this article prohibiting anyone from 
being subjected to torture or to cruel, inhuman, 
or degrading treatment or punishment. The 
Commission also decided to include a provision 
prohibiting anyone from being subjected against 
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his will to medical or scientific experimentation. 
In adopting the latter provision, the members of 
the Commission observed that the language they 
approved would need further careful reconsidera- 
tion in the light of such recommendations as 
would be made by the World Health Organization 
concerning this language. 


ARTICLE 5 

The proposed Covenant prohibits slavery, 
slave trade, and servitude without exception and 
prohibits forced and compulsory labor subject to 
certain specified exceptions such as services re- 
quired to be done in the course of detention in 
consequence of a lawful order of a court. The 
Commission used the term “servitude” to cover 
only such matters as serfdom, peonage, and re- 
lated aspects of slavery, excluding, however, 
forced or compulsory labor which is set forth with 
its exceptions separately. 


ARTICLE 6 

Article 6 provides protection against arbitrary 
arrest or detention. The term “arbitrary” was 
used to prohibit any “unjust” arrest or detention 
as well as any illegal arrest or detention. 

Paragraph 5 of this article sets forth the well- 
known safeguards of habeas corpus, that is, “any- 
one who is deprived of his liberty by arrest or 
detention shall be entitled to take proceedings by 
which the lawfulness of his detention shall be de- 
cided without delay by a court and his release 
ordered if the detention is not lawful.” 

Paragraph 6 provides that “Anyone who has 
been the victim of unlawful arrest or deprivation 
of liberty shall have an enforceable right to com- 
pensation.” The United States representative 
urged the omission of this paragraph. 


ARTICLE 8 

Article 8 was revised to provide expressly that 
the right to liberty of movement and freedom to 
choose one’s residence shall be provided only 
“within the territory of a State.” Liberty of 
movement and freedom to choose one’s residence 
as well as freedom to leave a country were made 
subject to such general limitations as are not in- 
consistent with the other rights recognized in the 
Covenant. An additional provision to article 8 
states that no one shall be subjected to arbitrary 
exile. The provision previously in this article 
providing that anyone shall be free to enter the 
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country of which he is a national was retained, 
but made subject to the provision against arbitrary 
exile. 


ARTICLE 10 


Article 10 guarantees every one a fair and 
public hearing by an independent and impartial 
tribunal established by law. Certain exceptions 
are provided for the exclusion of the press and 
public from a trial where, for example, this ex- 
clusion is necessary for reasons of morals, public 
order, or national security. 

It is expressly provided that everyone charged 
with a criminal offense shall have the right to be 
presumed innocent until proved guilty according 
to law. Certain minimum guaranties are pro- 
vided to a defendant charged with a criminal 
offense. 

The representative of the United States urged 
the omission of paragraph 3 concerning com- 
pensation. 


ARTICLE 11 


Article 11 provides protection against ex post 
facto laws, national or international. 


ARTICLE 12 


Article 12 provides that every one shall have the 
right to recognition as a person before the law. 
Members of the Commission thought that this 
article was needed to preclude the possible repeti- 
tion of the Nazi practice of depriving members of 
certain groups of their legal personality so that 
the courts could completely ignore their rights. 


ARTICLE 13 

Article 13 provides for freedom of thought, 
conscience, and religion, including freedom to 
manifest one’s religion or belief in teaching, prac- 
tice, worship, and observance. 


ARTICLE 14 

At the request of the General Assembly, the 
Commission on Human Rights drafted article 14 
on freedom of expression for inclusion in the 
Covenant. This article was drafted in general 
terms to provide that everyone shall have the 
right to freedom of expression including freedom 
to seek, receive, and impart information and ideas 
of all kinds regardless of frontiers, either orally, 
in writing or in print, in the form of art or through 
any other media of his choice. It was agreed that 
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in using the phrase “regardless of frontiers” it 
was not contemplated that this article would in- 


clude the right for any person to enter a country 
without regard to its immigration laws. 

This freedom of expression is subject only to 
such restrictions as are provided by law and are 
necessary for the protection of national security, 
public order, safety, health or morals, or the rights, 
freedoms, or reputations of others. Although 
some members of the Commission sought to re- 
strict freedom of expression further by specific 
limitations, the Commission rejected these pro- 
posals and decided to limit freedom of expression 
only in general terms along the same lines as the 
limitations provided in articles 13, 15, and 16 
concerning freedom of religion, assembly, and 
association. 


Implementation of Covenant 


The Commission, at its 1950 session, decided to 
include in the Covenant articles 19 to 41 authoriz- 
ing only States Parties to the Covenant to file com- 
plaints with respect to violations. The Commis- 
sion did not object to giving this right to States 
Parties to the Covenant. Some members of the 
Commission, however, felt that nongovernmental 
organizations and individuals should also be given 
the right to file complaints with respect to alleged 
violations of the Covenant. A proposal to extend 
the right to complain to nongovernmental organi- 
zations was rejected by a vote of 7 against (Aus- 
tralia, Belgium, Egypt, Greece, France, United 
Kingdom, United States) , 4 in favor (Chile, India, 
Lebanon, Uruguay), with 3 absentions (China, 
Denmark, Yugoslavia). The proposal to extend 
the right to complain to individuals was rejected 
by a vote of 8 against (Australia, Belgium, Chile, 
Egypt, France, Greece, United Kingdom, United 
States), 3 in favor (India, Lebanon, Uruguay), 
with 3 abstentions (Chile, Denmark, Yugoslavia). 

The Commission approved the establishment of 
a permanent Human Rights Committee to consist 
of 7 members who would serve for a term of 5 years 
each. It is proposed that the members of the Com- 
mittee be elected by States Parties to the Cove- 
nant. Members of the Committee will be eligible 
for reelection. Each State would nominate from 
2 to 4 persons of high standing and of recognized 
experience in the field of human rights to a panel, 
and the members of the Committee would be 
elected from this panel. 

It is proposed that, initially, if one State Party 
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to the Covenant considers that another State Party 
to the Covenant is not giving effect to the pro- 
visions of the Covenant, it would call the matter 
to the attention of that State by a written com- 
munication. Within 3 months after the receipt of 
this communication, the receiving State would 
afford the complaining State an explanation or a 
statement in writing concerning the matter. 

If the matter is not adjusted within 6 months, 
either State would have the right to refer the 
matter to the Human Rights Committee. It is 
provided that the Committee would normally not 
deal with the matter referred to it if available 
domestic remedies have not been invoked and 
exhausted. 

If local remedies have been exhausted, the Com- 
mittee would ascertain the facts and make avail- 
able its good offices to the States concerned with 
a view to a friendly solution of the matter on the 
basis of respect for human rights as recognized 
in the Covenant. In every case, the Committee 
would, within 18 months, draw up a report which 
the United Nations would publish. If a solution 
of the matter is reached, the Committee would 
confine its report to a brief statement of the facts 
and the solution reached. If a solution is not 
reached, the Committee would state in its report 
its conclusions on the facts. 


Federal State Article 


Because of the lack of time, the Commission de- 
cided to postpone its consideration of article 43 
concerning federal states. The United States rep- 
resentative stressed in the Commission the impor- 
tance of including a federal state article in the 
Covenant along the lines of the United States pro- 
posal in order to make it possible for federal states 
to adhere to the Covenant. The United States 
proposal for a federal state article will be con- 
sidered either in the Economic and Social Council 
or in the General Assembly when the Covenant is 
reviewed further. 

The United States proposal for a federal state 
article undertakes to make it clear that the obli- 
gations undertaken by the United States under 
the Covenant would be limited to matters which 
are determined in accordance with the constitu- 
tional processes of the United States to be appro- 
priate for federal action. With the inclusion of 
this federal state article in the Covenant, the only 
obligation which the United States would have 
with respect to matters determined not to be ap- 
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propriate for federal action will be to bring these 
matters to the attention of the appropriate au- 
thorities of the States in the United States with 
a favorable recommendation. 

Although the United States is not prepared to 
undertake all the obligations of the Covenant and 
since all the rights set forth in the Covenant do 
not relate to federal matters, the United States is 
prepared to undertake as many of the obligations 
of the Covenant as are determined in accordance 
with the constitutional processes of the United 
States to be appropriate for federal action. 


Economic and Social Articles 


The Commission decided not to include economic 
and social articles in the Covenant but, instead, 
to postpone the consideration of these articles un- 
til its 1950 session. It will consider at its 1950 
session whether these articles should be contained 
in additional conventions on human rights or 
whether other measures should be proposed with 
respect to them. Consideration will particularly 
be given to the extent to which other organs and 
specialized agencies within the framework of the 
United Nations are already taking action with 
respect to these rights. 


Union of Soviet Socialist Rep:blics 


A representative of the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics attended the first meeting of the 
1950 session of the Commission at which he pro- 
posed that the Commission “exclude the represent- 
ative of the Kuomintang” from membership in 
the Commission. This proposal was ruled out of 
order by the Chairman since members of the Com- 
mission, although nominated by their Govern- 
ments, are confirmed by the Economic and Social 
Council. 

The Chairman pointed out that the representa- 
tive of China was confirmed by the Economic and 
Social Council and that, accordingly, if the Soviet 
Union wished to challenge his membership on the 
Commission, this should be done in the Economic 
and Social Council rather than in the Commission 
on Human Rights. The Soviet member chal- 
lenged this ruling of the Chairman, but it was 
sustained by a vote of 12 to 2, with Yugoslavia and 
the Soviet Union voting against the ruling of the 
Chairman. The representative of the Soviet 
Union thereupon protested against the decision of 
the Commission and withdrew from the meeting. 
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The Ukraine Soviet Socialist Republic was not 
represented at this meeting nor at any later meet- 
ing of this session of the Commission. 

At the 1949 session of the Commission, the 
Soviet representative at that time, A. P. Pavlov, 
abstained when the Commission voted to approve 
the report of its work. Mr. Pavlov, at the 1949 
session, repeatedly sought to include provisions in 
the draft Covenant which would weaken the 
effectiveness of the rights and freedoms being safe- 
guarded. The other members of the Commission, 
however, rejected his amendments to the Covenant 
just as they had rejected similar amendments he 
had proposed to the Declaration of Human Rights 
the previous year.” 


Chairman of the Commission 


Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, the representative of 
the United States on the Commission, was elected 
Chairman of the 1950 session of the Commission. 
She has been elected Chairman of each session of 
the Commission on Human Rights since its estab- 
lishment in 1947. At the close of the 1950 session, 
the members of the Commission expressed their 
appreciation for her leadership in the work of the 
Commission. 


TEXT OF COVENANT 


(As revised by the United Nations Commission on Human 
Rights at its March-May 1950 Session) 


Preamble 


The States Parties hereto, 

ConsIDERING the obligation under the Charter of the 
United Nations to promote universal respect for, and 
observance of, human rights and freedoms, 

BEARING IN MIND the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, 

ReEcoenizine that the rights and freedoms recognized 
in this Covenant flow from the inherent dignity of the 
human person, 

By this Covenant agree upon the following articles with 
respect to these rights and freedoms. 


Part I 
Article 1 


1. Each State party hereto undertakes to respect and 
to ensure to all individuals within its territory and subject 
to its jurisdiction the rights recognized in this Covenant, 
without distinction of any kind, such as race, colour, sex, 
language, religion, political or other opinion, national or 
social origin, property, birth or other status. 

2. Where not already provided for by existing legisla- 
tive or other measures, each State undertakes to take the 
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necessary steps, in accordance with its constitutional 
processes and with the provisions of this Covenant, to 
adopt within a reasonable time such legislative or other 
measures as may be necessary to give effect to the rights 
recognized in this Covenant. 

3. Each State party hereto undertakes to ensure: 


(a) that any person whose rights or freedoms as 
herein recognized are violated shall have an effective 
remedy, notwithstanding that the violation has been com- 
mitted by persons acting in an official capacity ; 

(b) that any person claiming such a remedy shall 
have his right thereto determined by competent authori- 
ties, political, administrative or judicial; 

(c) that the competent authorities shall enforce such 
remedies when granted. 


Article 2 


1. In the case of a state of emergency officially pro- 
claimed by the authorities or in the case of public disaster, 
a State may take measures derogating, to the extent 
strictly limited by the exigencies of the situation, from 
its obligations under Article 1, paragraph 1, and Part II 
of this Covenant. 

2. No derogation from Articles 3, 4, 5 (paragraphs 1 
and 2) 7, 11, 12 and 13 may be made under this provision. 
No derogation which is otherwise incompatible with in- 
ternational law may be made by a State under this 
provision. 

3. Any State party hereto availing itself of the right of 
derogation shall inform immediately the other States 
parties to the Covenant, through the intermediary of the 
Secretary-General, of the provisions from which it has 
derogated and the date on which it has terminated such 
derogation. 


Part Il 
Article 3 


1, Everyone’s right to life shall be protected by law. 

2. To take life shall be a crime, save in the execution 
of a sentence of a court, or in self-defense, or in the case 
of enforcement measures authorized by the Charter. 

8. In countries where capital punishment exists, 
sentence of death may be imposed only as a penalty for 
the most serious crimes, pursuant to the sentence of a 
competent court and in accordance with law not contrary 
to the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 

4. Anyone sentenced to death shall have the right to 
seek amnesty, or pardon, or commutation of the sentence. 
Amnesty, pardon or commutation of the sentence of death 
may be granted in all cases. 


Article 4 


No one shall be subjected to torture or to cruel, inhuman 
or degrading treatment or punishment. In particular, no 
one shall be subjected against his will to medical or scien- 
tifie experimentation involving risk, where such is not 
required by his state of physical or mental health. 


Article 5 


1. No one shall be held in slavery; slavery and the 
slave trade in all their forms shall be prohibited. 
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2. No one shall be held in servitude. 

8. (a) No one shall be required to perform forced or 
compulsory labour. 

(b) The preceding subparagraph shall not be held to 
preclude, in countries where imprisonment with “hard 
labour” may be imposed as a punishment for a crime, the 
performance of “hard labour” in pursuance of a sentence 
to such punishment by a competent court. 

(c) For the purpose of this paragraph, the term “forced 
or compulsory labour” shall not include: 

(i) Any work or service, other than work performed 
in pursuance of a sentence of “hard labour” required to 
be done in the course of detention in consequence of a 
lawful order of a court; 

(ii) Any service of a military character or, in the 
case of conscientious objectors, in countries where they 
are recognized, service exacted in virtue of laws re- 
quiring compulsory national service; 

(iii) Any service exacted in cases of emergency or 
calamity threatening the life or well-being of the com- 
munity ; 

(iv) Any work or service which forms part of 
normal civic obligations. 


Article 6 


1. No one shall be subjected to arbitrary arrest or 
detention. 

2. No one shall be deprived of his liberty except on such 
grounds and in accordance with such procedures as are 
established by law. 

8. Anyone who is arrested shall be informed, at the 
time of arrest, of the reasons for his arrest and shall be 
promptly informed of any charges against him. 

4, Anyone arrested or detained on a criminal charge 
shall be brought promptly before a judge or other officer 
authorized by law to exercise judicial power and shall be 
entitled to trial within a reasonable time or to release. 
Pending trial, detention shall not be the general rule, but 
release may be subject to guarantees to appear for trial. 

5. Anyone who is deprived of his liberty by arrest or 
detention shall be entitled to take proceedings by which 
the lawfulness of his detention shall be decided without 
delay by a court and his release ordered if the detention 
is not lawful. 

6. Anyone who has been the victim of unlawful arrest 
or deprivation of liberty shall have an enforceable right 
to compensation. 

Article 7 


No one shall be imprisoned merely on the ground of 
inability to fulfil a contractual obligation. 


Article 8 


1. Subject to any general law, consistent with the 
rights recognized in this Covenant: 

(a) Everyone legally within the territory of a State 
shall, within that territory, have the right to (1) liberty 
of movement and (2) freedom to choose his residence; 

(b) Everyone shall be free to leave any country 
including his own. 

2. (a) No one shall be subjected to arbitrary exile. 

(b) Subject to the preceding subparagraph, any one 
shall be free to enter the country of which he is a 
national, 
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Article 9 


No alien legally admitted to the territory of a State 
shall be expelled therefrom except on established legal 
grounds and according to procedure and safeguards which 
shall in all cases be provided by law. 


Article 10 


1. In the determination of any criminal charge against 
him, or of his rights and obligations in a suit at law, 
everyone shall be entitled to a fair and public hearing, 
by an independent and impartial tribunal established by 
law. Th2 press and public may be excluded from all or 
part of a trial for reasons of morals, public order or 
national security, or where the interest of juveniles so 
requires, or to the extent strictly necessary in the opinion 
of the court in special circumstances where publicity 
would prejudice the interest of justice; but the judgment 
shall be pronounced publicly except where the interest 
of juveniles otherwise requires. 

2. Everyone charged with a criminal offence shall have 
the right to be presumed innocent until proved guilty 
according to law. In the determination of any criminal 
charge against him, everyone shall be entitled to the fol- 
lowing minimum guarantees, in full equality: 

(a) To be informed promptly of the nature and cause 
of the accusation against him; 

(b) To defend himself in person or through legal 
assistance of his own choosing; to be informed, if he does 
not have legal assistance, of this right; and to have legal 
assistance assigned to him, in any case where the interests 
of justice so require, and without payment by him in 
any such case where he does not have sufficient means to 
pay for it; 

(c) To examine, or have examined, the witnesses 
against him and to obtain compulsory attendance of wit- 
nesses in his behalf who are within the jurisdiction and 
subject to the process of the tribunal. 

(d) To have the free assistance of an interpreter if 
he cannot understand or speak the language used in court; 

(e) No one shall be compelled to testify against him- 
self, or to confess guilt; 

(f) In the case of juveniles, the procedure shall be 
such as will take account of their age and the desirability 
of promoting their rehabilitation. 

8. In any case where by a final decision a person has 
been convicted of a criminal offence and where subse- 
quently a new or newly discovered fact shows conclusively 
that there has been a miscarriage of justice, the person 
who has suffered punishment as a result of such convic- 
tion shall be compensated. This compensation shall be 
awarded to the heirs of a person executed by virtue of 
an erroneous sentence. 

Article 11 

1. No one shall be held guilty of any criminal offence 
on account of any act or omission which did not constitute 
a criminal offence, under national or international law, 
at the time when it was committed. Nor shall a heavier 
penalty be imposed than the one that was applicable at 
the time when the criminal offence was committed. If, 
subsequent to the commission of the offence, provision is 
made by law for the imposition of a lighter penalty, the 
offender shall benefit thereby. 
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2. Nothing in this Article shall prejudice the trial and 
punishment of any person for the commission of any act 
which, at the time when it was committed, was criminal 
according to the generally recognized principles of law. 


Article 12 


Everyone shall have the right to recognition everywhere 
as a person before the law. 


Article 13 


1. Every one shall have the right to freedom of thought, 
conscience and religion; this right shall include freedom 
to change his religion or belief, and freedom, either alone 
or in community with others and in public or private, to 
manifest his religion or belief in teaching, practice, wor- 
ship and observance. 

2. Freedom to manifest one’s religion or beliefs shall be 
subject only to such limitations as are pursuant to law 
and are reasonable and necessary to protect public safety, 
order, health, or morals or the fundamental rights and 
freedoms of others. 

Article 14 


1. Everyone shall have the right to hold opinions with- 
out interference. 

2. Everyone shall have the right to freedom of expres- 
sion; this right shall include freedom to seek, receive and 
impart information and ideas of all kinds, regardless of 
frontiers, either orally, in writing or in print, in the 
form of art, or through any other media of his choice. 

3. The right to seek, receive and impart information 
and ideas carries with it special duties and responsibilities 
and may therefore be subject to certain penalties, lia- 
bilities, and restrictions, but these shall be such only as 
are provided by law and are necessary for the protection 
of national security, public order, safety, health or morals, 
or of the rights, freedoms or reputations of others. 


Article 15 


The right of peaceful assembly shall be recognized. 
No restrictions shall be placed on the exercise of this 
right other than those imposed in conformity with the 
law and which are necessary to ensure national security, 
public order, the protection of health or morals or the 
protection of the rights and freedoms of others. 


Article 16 


1. The right of association shall be recognized. 

2. No restrictions shall be placed on the exercise of 
this right other than those prescribed by law and which 
are necessary to ensure national security, public order, the 
protection of health or morals or the protection of the 
rights and freedoms of others. 

3. Nothing in this article shall authorize States parties 
to the Freedom of Association and Protection of the 
Right to Organize Convention, to take legislative meas- 
ures which would prejudice, or to apply the law in such 
a manner as to prejudice, the guarantees provided for 
in that Convention. 


Article 17 


All are equal before the law: all shall be accorded equal 
protection of the law without discrimination on any 
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ground such as race, colour, sex, language, religion, 
political or other opinion, national or social origin, prop- 
erty, birth or other status. 


Article 18 


1. Nothing in this Covenant may be interpreted as im- 
plying for any State, group or person any right to engage 
in any activity or perform any act aimed at the destruc- 
tion of any of the rights and freedoms recognized herein 
or at their limitation to a greater extent than is provided 
for in this Covenant. 

2. Nothing in this Covenant may be interpreted as 
limiting or derogating from any of the rights and free- 
doms which may be guaranteed under the laws of any 
Contracting State or any conventions to which it is a 


party. 


Part Ill 
Article 19 


1. With a view to the implementation of the provisions 
of the International Covenant on Human Rights, there 
shall be set up a Human Rights Committee, hereinafter 
referred to as “the Committee”, composed of seven mem- 
bers with the functions hereinafter provided. 

2. The Committee shall be composed of nationals of the 
States Parties to the Covenant who shall be persons of 
high standing and of recognized experience in the field 
of human rights. 


Article 20 


1. The members of the Committee shall be elected from 
a list of persons possessing the qualifications prescribed 
in Article 19 and specially nominated for that purpose 
by the States Parties to the Covenant. 

2. Each State shall nominate at least two and not more 
than four persons. These persons may be nationals of 
the nominating State or of any other State Party to the 
Covenant. 

3. Nominations shall remain valid until new nomina- 
tions are made for the purpose of the next election under 
Article 25. A person shall be eligible to be renominated. 


Article 21 


At least three months before the date of each election to 
the Committee, the Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions shall address a written request to the States Parties 
to the Coverant inviting them, if they have not already 
submitted their nominations, to submit them within two 
months. 


Article 22 


The Secretary-General of the United Nations shall pre- 
pare a panel of the persons thus nominated, and submit 
it to the States Parties to the Covenant. 


Article 23 


The Committee shall be elected from the panel pro- 
vided for in Article 22 by the States Parties to the Cov- 
enant, who shall send representatives to a meeting con- 
vened by the Secretary-General for the purpose of such 
elections. No more than one national of any State may 
be a member of the Committee at any time. In the elec- 
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tion of the Committee consideration shall be given to 
equitable geographical distribution of membership. 


Article 24 


The Secretary-General of the United Nations shall 
make the arrangements for, and fix the time of, elections. 
The members of the Committee shall be elected by a 
majority (vote) of the representatives of the States 
Parties to this Covenant present and voting. 

A quorum for such election shall consist of two thirds 
of the States Parties to the Covenant. 


Article 25 


The members of the Committee shall be elected for a 
term of five years and be eligible for re-election. How- 
ever, the terms of four of the members elected at the 
first election shall expire at the end of two years. Imme- 
diately after the first election the names of the members 
whose terms expire at the end of the initial period of two 
years shall be chosen by lot by the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations. 


Article 26 


1. Vacancies shall be filled by election and articles 21, 
22, 23 and 24 shall apply. 

2. A member of the Committee elected to fill a vacancy 
shall, if his predecessor’s term of office has not expired, 
hold office for the remainder of that term. 


Article 27 


A member of the Committee shall remain in office until 
his successor has been elected ; but if the Committee has, 
prior to the election of his successor, begun to consider a 
case, he shall continue to act in that case, and his succes- 
sor shall not act in that case. 


Article 28 


The resignation of a member of the Committee shall 
be addressed to the Chairman of the Committee through 
the Secretary of the Committee who shall immediately 
notify the Secretary-General of the United Nations. 


Article 29 


The members of the Committee, when engaged on the 
business of the Committee, shall enjoy diplomatic privi- 
leges and immunities. 


Article 380 


The Secretary and the Assistant Secretary of the Com- 
mittee shall be appointed by the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations, with the approval of the Committee. 


Article 31 


The Secretary-General of the United Nations shall con- 
vene the initiai meeting of the Committee at the Head- 
quarters of the United Nations. 


Article 32 


1. The Committee shall, at its initial meeting, elect its 
Chairman and Vice-Chairman for the period of one year 
and consider the rules of procedure to be established in 
accordance with Article 33. 
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2. Thereafter the holding of these offices shall rotate 
among the members of the Committee in accordance with 
arrangements prescribed by the rules of procedure. 


Article 33 


The Committee shall establish its own rules of pro- 
cedure, but these rules shall provide that: 

(a) Five members shall constitute a quorum; 

(b) The work of the Committee shall proceed by a 
majority vote of the members present; in the event of an 
equality of votes the Chairman shall have a casting vote ; 

(c) The States referred to in Article 38 shall have 
the right to be represented at the hearings of the Com- 
mittee and to make submissions to it orally and in writing; 

(d) The Committee shall hold hearings and other 
meetings in closed session. 


Article 34 


1. A State Party to the Covenant concerned in a case 
referred to the Committee may, if none of its nationals is 
a member of the Committee, designate as a member, to 
participate with the right to vote in the deliberations on 
the case under consideration, a person chosen from the 
list referred to in Article 20. 

2. Should there be several States in the same interest, 
they shall, for the purpose of the preceding sentence, be 
reckoned as one only. Any doubt upon this point shall 
be settled by the Committee. 


Article 35 


1. After its initial meeting the Committee shall meet 
at such times as it deems necessary, and shall be convened 
by its Chairman or at the request of not less than four 
of its members and in any event when a matter is referred 
to it under Article 38. 

2. The Committee shall meet at the Permanent Head- 
quarters of the United Nations at Geneva. 


Article 36 


The Secretary of the Committee shall attend its meet- 
ings and, under the instructions of the Committee, shall 
make all necessary arrangements for the preparation and 
conduct of the work of the Committee. 


Article 37 


The Secretary-General of the United Nations shall 
provide the necessary services and facilities for the 
Committee and its members. 


Article 38 


1. If a State Party to the Covenant considers that 
another State Party is not giving effect to a provision of 
the Covenant, it may, by written communication, bring the 
matter to the attention of that State. Within three months 
after the receipt of the communication, the receiving State 
shall afford the communicating State an explanation or 
statement in writing concerning the matter, which should 
include, to the extent possible and pertinent, references 
to domestic procedures and remedies taken, or pending, 
or available in the matter. 

2. If the matter is not adjusted to the satisfaction of 
both parties within six months after the receipt by the 
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receiving State of the initial communication, either State 
shall have the right to refer the matter to the Committee, 
by notice given to the Secretary of the Committee and 
to the other State. 


Article 39 


Normally, the Committee shall deal with a matter re- 
ferred to it only if available domestic remedies have been 
invoked and exhausted in the case. This shall not be the 
rule where the application of the remedies is unreason- 
ably prolonged. 

Article 40 


In any matter referred to it, the Committee may call 
upon the States concerned to supply any relevant 
information. 


Article 41 


1. Subject to the provisions of Article 39, the Commit- 
tee shall ascertain the facts and make available its good 
offices to the States concerned with a view to a friendly 
solution of the matter on the basis of respect for human 
rights as recognized in this Covenant. 

2. The Committee shall, in every case and in no event 
later than eighteen months after the date of receipt of 
the notice under Article 38, draw up a report which will 
be sent to the States concerned and then communicated 
to the Secretary-General of the United Nations for 
publication. 

8. If a solution within the terms of paragraph 1 of this 
article is reached, the Committee shall confine its report 
to a brief statement of the facts and of the solution 
reached. If such a solution is not reached, the Commit- 
tee shall state in its report its conclusions on the facts. 


Part iV 
Article 42 

1. This Covenant shall be open for signature and rati- 
fication or accession on behalf of any State Member of the 
United Nations or of any non-member State to which an 
invitation has been extended by the General Assembly. 

2. Ratification of or accession to this Covenant shall 
be effected by the deposit of an instrument of ratification 
or accession with the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations, and as soon as 20 States have deposited such 
instruments, the Covenant shall come into force among 
them. As regards any State which ratifies or accedes 
thereafter the Covenant shall come into force on the date 
of the deposit of its instrument of ratification or 
accession. 

3. The Secretary-General of the United Nations shall 
inform all Members of the United Nations, and other 
States which have signed or acceded, of the deposit of each 
instrument of ratification or accession. 


Article 43 


(The consideration of this article was postponed. The 
United States proposed the following language for this 
article: 


“In the case of a Federal State, the following provisions 
shall apply: 


(a) With respect to any articles of this Covenant 
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which are determined in accordance with the constitu- 
tional processes of that State to be appropriate in whole 
or in part for federal action, the obligations of the federal 
government shall to this extent be the same as those of 
parties which are not Federal States ; 

(b) With respect to articles which are determined 
in accordance with the constitutional processes of that 
State to be appropriate in whole or in part for action by 
the constituent states, provinces or cantons, the federal 
government shall bring such articles, with favorable rec- 
ommendation, to the notice of the appropriate authorities 
of the states, provinces or cantons at the earliest possible 
moment.” ) 

Article 44 


(The consideration of this article was postponed. The 
United States proposed the following language for this 
article: 


“Any State may, at the time of the deposit of its in- 
strument of ratification or accession or at any time there- 
after, declare by notification addressed to the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations that this Covenant shall 
extend to all or any of the territories for the international 
relations of which it is responsible. This Covenant shall 
extend to the territory or territories named in the notifi- 
cation from the date of receipt by the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations of this notification. 

Each State Party to this Covenant undertakes, with 
respect to those territories to which the Covenant is not 


The United States in the United Nations 


[June 3-9] 
Freedom of Information 


At its fourth session, which was held in Monte- 
video, Uruguay, May 15-26, the Sub-Commission 
on Freedom of Information and of the Press con- 
demned interference with radio broadcasts across 
national boundaries, drafted a code of ethics for 
journalists, and approved several measures de- 
signed to discourage limitations on freedom of in- 
formation. The Sub-Commission is comprised of 
12 international experts in the field of information, 
who are elected by the Commission on Human 
Rights to serve in their individual capacities. 
The Soviet expert did not participate in this ses- 
sion since he was unsuccessful in his effort to 
unseat the Chinese expert. 

The resolution condemning the “jamming” of 
radio broadcasts was submitted by the United 
States expert, Carroll Binder. It noted that 
Soviet radio-operating agencies were deliberately 
interfering with certain radio broadcasts coming 
from outside the Soviet Union and condemned all 
measures of this nature as a violation of the ac- 
cepted principles of freedom of information. It 
recommended that the General Assembly be asked 
to request all member governments not to interfere 
with the rights of their people in this regard. 

The Sub-Commission recommended that the 
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extended at the time of ratification or accession, to take 
as soon as possible the necessary steps in order to extend 
the application of this Covenant to such territories, sub- 
ject, where necessary for constitutional reasons, to the 
consent of the Governments of such territories.” ) 


Article 45 


1. Any State Party to the Covenant may propose an 
amendment and file it with the Secretary-General. The 
Secretary-General shall thereupon communicate the pro- 
posed amendment to the States Parties to the Covenant 
with a request that they notify him whether they favour 
a conference of States Parties for the purpose of con- 
sidering and voting upon the proposal. In the event that 
at least one-third of the States favour such a conference 
the Secretary-General shall convene the conference under 
the auspices of the United Nations. Any amendment 
adopted by a majority of States present and voting at 
the conference shall be submitted to the General Assembly 
for approval. 

2. Such amendments shall come into force when they 
have been approved by the General Assembly and ac- 
cepted by a two-thirds majority of the States parties to 
the Covenant in accordance with their respective 
constitutional processes. 

3. When such amendments come into force they shall be 
binding on those parties which have accepted them, other 
parties being still bound by the provisions of the Covenant 
and any earlier amendments which they have accepted. 


Secretary-General be asked to submit its draft 
international code of ethics to all governments for 
comment. The Sub-Commission will then recon- 
sider the code at its next session in the light of 
these comments and prepare a text for presenting 
to a later international professional conference. 
Carroll Binder abstained in the vote, as did the 
expert from Great Britain. Mr. Binder was of 
the opinion that such codes should be voluntary 
and drawn up by the journalists themselves. 

In an effort to discourage restrictions on free- 
dom of information, the Sub-Commission asked 
that the General Assembly recommend to member 
states that when forced to limit freedom of in- 
formation and of the press in time of national 
emergency, they do so “only to the extent strictly 
required by the situation.” Recognizing the im- 
portance of the free circulation of newsreels as a 
means of disseminating information about other 
peoples and their cultures, the Sub-Commission 
recommended that the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil appeal to the member states not to apply cer- 
tain specified restrictions in this connection. The 
Economic and Social Council was also asked to 
request United Nations members to put an end to 
confiscatory and discriminatory measures regard- 
ing the sale and purchase of newsprint. 
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Security Council 


The Security Council, meeting on Sag 24 with- 
out the Soviet representative, unanimously decided 
to note the April 28, 1949, recommendation of the 
General Assembly concerning the appointment of 
a repporteur or conciliator for a situation or dis- 
pute brought to the attention of the Security 
Council and to employ this technique “should an 
appropriate occasion arise.” 

United States deputy representative, Ernest A. 
Gross, pointed out that an advantage of this pro- 
cedure is that it enables the parties to have private 
conversations during which attempts at concilia- 
tion can be made and thus avoids that “crystalliza- 
tion of views” early in a dispute that “often results 
from the taking of public positions.” The device 
had already been used effectively by the Council, 
he said, mentioning the Kashmir case as an ex- 
ample, and he thought it should be accepted “as 
one useful procedure for the peaceful adjustment 
of disputes.” The proposal itself grew out of the 
Interim Committee’s study of methods for the 
promotion of international cooperation in the 
political field. 


Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East 


With the adoption of a report to the Economic 
and Social Council on May 20, the Economic Com- 
mission for Asia and the Far East ended its sixth 
session, which had opened in Bangkok on May 16. 
Following a vote through which the Commission 
expressed its preference for having the question 
of Chinese representation decided by “a higher 
body”, thus refusing to unseat the Chinese Na- 
tionalist representative, the Soviet delegate left 
the meeting. Ambassador Edwin F. Stanton told 
the Commission of the desire of the United States, 
through its technical assistant program, to help 
the countries in that region to improve living 
standards and to strengthen their economies. He 
also stressed the joint and cooperative character 
of the whole technical assistance concept and the 
need for full integration of various programs. 

An important part of the Commission’s work 
was approval of the report of the Committee on 
Industry and Trade, which had met during the 
preceding week to review progress with respect 
to industrial development and trade promotion. 
As evidence of an advance from broad generaliza- 
tions to technical examination of individual prob- 
lems, the Commission cited in its report to the 
Economic and Social Council the work of the Com- 
mittee on Industry and Trade, the Subcommittee 
on Iron and Steel, the Conference of Inland Trans- 
port Experts, and the Ad Hoc Committee on 
Travel Facilities. The Commission reviewed the 
work program of its Secretariat, a report on the 
implementation of its resolutions, and admitted 
the Republic of the United States of Indonesia as 
an associate member. A decision was made to 
hold the next session in Lahore, Pakistan, in 
February 1951. 
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International Court of Justice 


Public hearings on the questions submitted by 
the General Assembly on the international status 
of South West Africa were held before the Inter- 
national Court of Justice at The Hague on May 
16-23. Oral statements were presented on behalf 
of the Secretary-General of the United Nations, 
the Philippine Republic, and the Union of South 
Africa. 

Having been notified by the Trusteeship Council 
of South A frica’s decision not to continue to supply 
annual information on its administration of the 
Territory of South West Africa, as requested b 
the General Assembly, the latter decided to as 
the Court for an advisory opinion on three specific 
questions. First, does the Union of South Africa 
still have international obligations under the man- 
date for South West Africa, and, if so, what are 
these obligations? Second, do the provisions of 
chapter XII of the Charter concerning the inter- 
national trusteeship system apply to the Territory 
of South West Africa, and, if so, in what way? 
Third, is the Union of South Africa competent 
to modify the international status of the territory, 
and, if not, where does such competence rest ? 

Egypt, India, Poland, the Union of South 
Africa, and the United States submitted written 
statements to the Court. In its statement, the 
United States expressed the following views con- 
cerning the questions at issue: (1) The Union of 
South Africa continues to be obligated under the 
mandate and is required to submit reports to the 
United Nations on the administration of the terri- 
tory; (2) chapter XII of the United Nations 
Charter provides for placing mandated terri- 
tories—such as South West Africa—under the in- 
ternational trusteeship system of the United 
Nations, but the placing of such territories under 
trusteeship is not compulsory; (3) the provisions 
contained in chapter XI of the United Nations 
Charter concerning non-self-governing terri- 
tories—including the provisions on submission of 
certain information to the United Nations—are 
applicable to South West Africa; (4) the mandate 
for South West Africa cannot be modified uni- 
laterally by the mandatory power. A means of 
modifying it would be through agreement between 
the mandatory power and the United Nations 
General Assembly. 


Population Commission 


In its 2-week session held at Lake Success May 
22—June 2, the 12-member Population Commission 
considered the question of migration studies at an 
international level, the interrelationships between 
demographic, economic and social factors, and the 
demographic aspects of the United Nations techni- 
cal assistance program. Alfred Sauvy of France 
was chairman of the sessions, and Philip M. 
Hauser of the United States served as rapporteur. 
As in other United Nations organs, the Soviet 
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representative left the meeting following an un- 
successful attempt to unseat the “representative of 
the Kuomintang group.” The Ukrainian repre- 
sentative was also absent because of the Chinese 
representation question. 

ith respect to migration studies and research, 
the Commission asked the Secretary-General to 
prepare a summary statement of inter-war and 
recent migratory movements affecting various 
parts of Europe; analyze emigration potentials in 
this area; “analyze the possible contribution of 
migration from European countries to economi- 
cally underdeveloped countries toward the eco- 
nomic and social advancement of the countries 
of origin and destination ;” and begin these studies 
with countries for which adequate data is or will 
be made available; and to utilize them as a basis 
for extending research to other areas of actual or 
potential emigration and immigration. This ac- 
tion was based on a United States proposal which 
noted that the gravity of Western European eco- 
nomic problems might be in part attributable to 
lack of balance between population and economic 
resources. 

In considering studies of interrelationships be- 
tween demographic, economic, and social factors, 
the Commission had a study of the Secretary- 
General in this field, a poneme by him for a field 
study of these relationships in India which he con- 
sidered a particularly suitable area, and a report 
prepared . the World Health Organization on 
health demonstration areas as a form of technical 
aid for economic development. —The Commission 
asked the Secretary-General to expand his 
report “to achieve a more comprehensive and 
balanced discussion of theories and points of view” 
and requested that the revised report be circulated 
to members and submitted to the next session of 
the Commission. The Secretary-General was also 
asked to “develop a general plan for conductin 
field studies and for utilizing existing data” wit 
a view to better understanding of the economic and 
social problems arising from the interrelationships 
under consideration. The plan for a pilot survey 
in India, with provisions for its possible expan- 
sion, was approved. India seemed a particularly 
suitable area for such a study because “far-reach- 
ing economic changes have occurred to varying 
degrees in different regions of her vast territory, 
with possible repercussions on mortality, fertility, 
and migration and on the modes of life of a large 
fraction of the population.” 

The Secretary-General was asked to circulate 
the Commission’s views on the demographic as- 
pects of technical assistance to member states and 
to the Technical Assistance Committee of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council and to use them as a 
guide in providing technical assistance. These 
views emphasize the importance of considering 
demographic factors in connection with develop- 
ment of underdeveloped countries and of provid- 
ing technical assistance. 
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Trusteeship Council 


The Trusteeship Council opened its seventh ses- 
sion on June 1 at Lake Success and elected Max 
Henriquez-Urena of the Dominican Republic as 
President and Belgian representative Pierre Ryck- 
mans, Vice President. Following defeat of its 
proposal that the Council “exclude the repre- 
sentative of the Kuomintang group from its com- 
position,” the Soviet delegation left the meeting. 

On June 2, the Council heard Roger Garreau, 
President, during its sixth session, report on his 
efforts to confer with Israel and Jordan on the 
Statute for Jerusalem approved by the Council. 
He reported that he had received no reply what- 
soever from Jordan, but that Israel had “showed 
a spirit of conciliation” and had presented new 
— through which the Holy Places would 

e placed under United Nations control. Sub- 
stantive discussion of Mr. Garreau’s report was 
scheduled for June 12. 

Discussion of New Zealand’s annual report on 
its administration of the trust territory of West- 
ern Samoa was completed on June 7. On the fol- 
lowing day, the Council began discussion of the 
annual report on the trust territory of New 
Guinea, under Australian administration. It had 
earlier set up a committee, composed of Argen- 
tina, Australia, the Dominican Republic, and 
France, which (following Council consideration 
of the annual reports) will draft conclusions and 
recommendations on each for the Council’s ap- 
proval. Other annual reports to be considered by 
the Council at this session are those on Nauru 
(Australia), the trust territory of the Pacific 
Islands (United States), British Togoland, and 
French Togoland. 

An ad hoc committee, composed of Belgium, 
China, the Dominican Republic, New Zealand, 
the Philippines, and the United States, to examine 
the 188 petitions now before the Council has also 
been established. Other major items on the Coun- 
cil’s agenda for the session are its reports to the 
General Assembly and the Security Council and 
the question of administrative unions affecting 


trust territories. 


Commission for Conventional Armaments 


Under the chairmanship of French representa- 
tive, Francis Lacoste, the Commission for Con- 
ventional Armaments working committee met on 
June 8 to continue discussions under the Com- 
mission’s plan of work. The Soviet representa- 
tive was not present. Debate centered primarily 
on the item dealing with safeguards to protect 
states complying with a system of armaments 
control against violations and evasions by other 
states, concerning which the United States had 
submitted proposals on May 18. ‘The Commission 
will resume its discussions on June 22. 
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U.S. Views on Control of Conventional Armaments 


by Frank Nash 


Deputy U.S. Representative to the General Assembly * 


At the meeting of the Commission for Conven- 
tional Armaments held on last April 27th, I ven- 
tured the suggestion that as an appropriate 
prelude to the work which we are about to under- 
take, it might be useful for the members of the 
Commission to review the expressions of opinion 
on the matter of safeguards for a plan or plans of 
disarmament which were rei by the several 
members of the Commission in the fall of 1947.? 

My delegation has reviewed the statement of 
opinion which it submitted at that time, and I 
would like, today, to enlarge upon it in some 
detail. 

Before doing so, however, and by way of a little 
explanatory framework, I would like to emphasize 
one or two points: 

In the first place, the work with which we are 
now engaging ourselves, is limited to the planning 
stage. That is why it is possible for us to go 
ahead with it despite the illegal and regrettable 
absence of the representative of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. My Government’s willingness to go 
ahead with the consideration of this planning 
work at this time, and under the circumstances of 
the absence of the Soviet representative, is in 
no sense to be taken as a relaxation of the point 
of view advanced by my predecessor in the fall 
of 1947 when he stated that “any effective system 
for the regulation and reduction of armaments 
and pes forces must be participated in and 
agreed to by all nations having substantial mili- 
tary resources.” 

econdly, despite the fact that we must restrict 
ourselves to the planning sphere until such time 
as the full cooperation and participation of all 
nations possessed of substantive military resources 
make it possible for us to move ahead with the 


1 Submitted to the Commission for Conventional Arma- 
ments on May 18, 1950, and released to the press by the 
U.S. Mission to the United Nations on the same date. 

* U.N. doc. S/887/annex A. 
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concrete and effective implementation of actual 
measures of disarmament, nevertheless this plan- 
ning work is by no means an idle and futile 
exercise. 

The heart and core of a genuinely practical and 
effective plan of disarmament, lies in the establish- 
ment of a system of objective safeguards adequate 
to insure that all nations initially subscribing to 
the plan are giving to it their continuous and un- 
remitting adherence. Without such a system of 
me safeguards, any plan of disarmament 
would be but an empty shell in which no nation 
could safely take refuge under the circumstances 
of insecurity and distrust which are rife in the 
world today. 

This last point is the reason why my Govern- 
ment attaches so much importance to the matter 
of safeguards which now occupies the attention 
of this Committee, and on which I would now like 
to submit the following expression of views: 


Outline of U.S. Views 


Item 3 of the Plan of Work of the Commission for 
Conventional Armaments provides for: “Consideration of 
practical and effective safeguards by means of an inter- 
national system of control operating through special 
organs (and by other means) to protect complying States 
against the hazards of violations and evasions.” The fol- 
lowing is a general outline of the views of the United 
States which will be elaborated as the Working Committee 
proceeds with its consideration of this subject.’ 

I. The Objective of Safeguards 

A. To ensure that nations fulfill their responsibilities 
and obligations as prescribed in the treaty for the regula- 
tion and reduction of conventional armaments and armed 
forces, and so to protect complying States against the 
hazards of violations and evasions; 

II. The Nature of Safeguards 

A. The system of safeguards should be so devised that 
its operations will be effective, technically feasible and 
practicable, and will: 

(a) give warning of the likelihood of violations, 
(b) detect promptly the occurrence of violations, 


* U.N. doc. S/C .8/SC .3/23, May 18, 1950. 
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(c) minimize interference with and impose mini- 
mum burdens on the economic and industrial life of the 
signatory States. 

III. The Basic Elements Constituting Safeguards 

A. Accurate and regular reports by all signatory 
States of such information related to conventional arma- 
ments and armed forces as may be required by the treaty, 

B. Verification of the above-mentioned reports by 
thorough international inspection procedures, 

C. Remedial action in the case of violation of the 
treaty ; 

IV. The International Agency Responsible for Safe- 
guards 

A. An international agency should be established 
within the framework of the United Nations, deriving its 
powers and status from the treaty under which it is estab- 
lished, to supervise and administer the agreed system of 
safeguards in connection with the regulation and reduction 
of conventional armaments, 

B, The international agency should consist of a 
governing board, an inspection corps and secretariat, 

C. The governing board should be composed of repre- 
sentatives from each of the States which are members 
of the Security Council, the nonpermanent membership 
changing in conformity with elections to and retirement 
from the Security Council. 

D. The inspection corps should be composed of mem- 
bers drawn from panels nominated by each participating 
State. The size and composition of the inspecting teams 
drawn from this corps and utilized in particular instances 
should be determined by the governing board, 

E. Such secretariat as may be needed should be 
selected by the governing board, 

F. The decisions made by the international agency 
should not require unanimity, 

VY. Rights and Duties of the Agency 

A. Receiving from each signatory State the reports 
specified in the treaty, 

B. Verification of this information through direct 
inspections, 

C. Review and interpretation of data derived from 
reports and inspections, 

D. Preparation and publication of periodic and special 
reports to organs of the United Nations and to the signa- 
tory States, 

E. The inspection and verification process as applied 
to each State should be made by nationals of States other 
than the State being inspected. However, the State being 
inspected should be obliged to appoint a liaison officer to 
assist and accompany the inspection group representing 
the international ageney, 

F. Individual members and national composition of 
the inspection teams should be varied periodically, 

G. The international agency and its representatives 
should have no authority to issue directions to signatory 
States except as may be provided in the treaty under 
which it is established, 

H. Inspection and verification should be conducted 
on a regular basis with reasonable advance notice which 
should be set forth in the treaty. However, special inspec- 
tions may take place under such circumstances as may be 
specified in the treaty, 

I. Certification to the Security Council and to the 
signatory States of violations or evasions, 

VI. Rights and Duties of Signatory States 

A. Each signatory State should afford duly accredited 
representatives of the agency unimpeded rights of ingress 
to and egress from, and movement within its territories 
necessary to the performance of their duties; should aid 
and assist them in the performance of their duties, should 
provide access to the activities subject to inspection, and 
should arrange for the full cooperation of national or local 
authorities or private individuals, 

B. The treaty should set forth the nature and scope of 
the inspection and verification processes to be followed 
by the international agency in order that all participating 
States may be aware of their rights and obligations, 
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VII. Action to be Taken upon the Determination of a 
Violation 
A. The international agency should be responsible for 
the prompt referral with certification of facts to the Se- 
curity Council and to the signatory States of the agency’s 
findings in respect to violations or evasions of the treaty, 
B. Such certification may be accompanied by such rec- 
ommendations in respect of any violations or evasions 
cited as the international agency may deem appropriate, 
C. Action in respect of any violation or evasion should 
be primarily the responsibility of the Security Council. 
The treaty should provide that, since the purpose of the 
system of safeguards is to protect complying States against 
the hazards of violations, failure by the Security Council 
to correct violations or otherwise enforce the treaty should 
relieve participating States from their obligations there- 
under and permit them such freedom of unilateral or 
collective action as is consistent with the Charter of the 
United Nations. 


Mr. Chairman, I need hardly point out that the 
statement which I have just submitted represents 
only a general framework or skeleton of a plan 
or system of adequate safeguards. Much flesh re- 
mains to be filled in between the bones, and, indeed, 
the skeletal structure itself may be in need of some 
major adjustment. 

I trust that the other members of the Committee 
will not hesitate to offer any criticisms or sugges- 
tions they may have concerning the views which I 
have expressed or in advancing any different ap- 
proach to the problem. 
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Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, O. C. Address re- 
quests direct to the Superintendent of Documents, except 
in the case of free publications, which may be obtained 
from the Department of State. 


Mutual Defense Assistance. Treaties and Other Interna- 
tional Acts Series 2017. Pub. 3770. 16 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States and the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland— 
Signed at Washington January 27, 1950; entered into 
force January 27, 1950. 


Relief Supplies and Packages for Norway: Duty-Free 
Entry Payment of Transportation Charges. Treaties and 
Other International Acts Series 2006. Pub. 3775. 4 pp. 
5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Norway— 
Effected by exchange of notes, signed at Oslo October 
31, 1949; entered into force October 31, 1949. 


U.S. Agriculture in the World Food Situation. Interna- 
tional Organization and Conferences Series IV, United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion 11. Pub. 3788. 41 pp. 15¢. 


Discussion of the part the U.S. plays in the world 
food problem, the value of the U.S. exports and im- 
ports, ete. Charts included. 
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The Habana Charter for an International Trade Organization 


GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Chapter 1X 
Article 98. Relations With Non-Members 
1. Nothing in this Charter shall preclude ~~ | 
i t 


Member from maintaining economic relations wi 
non-Members. 

2. The Members recognize that it would be in- 
consistent with the purpose of this Charter for a 
Member to seek any arrangements with non-Mem- 
bers for the purpose of obtaining for the trade of 
its country preferential treatment as compared 
with the treatment accorded to the trade of other 
Member countries, or so to conduct its trade with 
non-Member countries as to result in injury to 
other Member countries. Accordingly, 


(a) no Member shall enter into any new ar- 
rangement with a non-Member which precludes 
the non-Member from according to other Member 
countries any benefit provided for by such ar- 
rangement ; 

b) subject to the provisions of Chapter IV, 
no Member shall sane to the trade of any non- 
Member country treatment which, being more 
favourable than that which it accords to the trade 
of any other Member country, would injure the 
economic interests of a Member country. 


3. Notwithstanding the provisions of paragraph 
2, Members may enter into agreements with non- 
Members in accordance with the provisions of 
paragraph 3 of Article 15 or of paragraph 6 of 
Article 44. 

4. Nothing in this Charter shall be interpreted 





Eprtor’s Nore: The Editor is reprinting the text of 
chapter IX as a concluding item in the series on the Ito. 
The text of chapter I appeared in the BuLietin of Apr. 
24, 1950, p. 635, together with a summary of chapter II, 
Employment and Economic Activity. The summaries on 
chapter IV, Commercial Policy; chapter V, Restrictive 
Business Practices; and chapter VI, Commodity Agree- 
ments are in the issues of May 8, 1950, p. 723, May 15, 
1950, p. 761, and May 22, 1950, p. 809. Chapter VII dis- 
cusses the organization of the proposed IrTo, a chart for 
which appears in this issue. In succeeding issues of the 
BULLETIN will be printed testimony of various cabinet 
officers before the House Committee on Foreign Affairs; 
the Secretary of State’s testimony appeared in the BuL- 
LETIN Of May 1, 1950, p. 689. 
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to require a Member to accord to non-Member 
countries treatment as favourable as that which it 
accords to Member countries under the provisions 
of the Charter, and failure to accord such treat- 
ment shall not be regarded as inconsistent with 
the terms or the spirit of the Charter. 

5. The Executive Board shall make periodic 
studies of general problems arising out of the 
commercial relations between Member and non- 
Member countries and, with a view to promoting 
the purpose of the Charter, may make recom- 
mendations to the Conference with respect to such 
relations. Any recommendation involving altera- 
tions in the provisions of this Article shall be dealt 
with in accordance with the provisions of Article 
100. 


Article 99. General Exceptions 
1. Nothing in this Charter shall be construed 


(a) to require a Member to furnish any in- 
formation the disclosure of which it considers 
contrary to its essential security interests; or 

(6) to prevent a Member from taking, either 
singly or with other States, any action which it 
considers necessary for the protection of its essen- 
tial security interests, where such action 

(i) relates to fissionable materials or to the 
materials from which they are derived, or 

(ii) relates to the traffic in arms, ammuni- 
tion or implements of war, or to traffic in other 
goods and materials carried on directly or in- 
directly for the purpose of supplying a military 
establishment of the Member or of any other 
country, or 

(iii) is taken in time of war or other emer- 
gency in international relations; or 

(c) to prevent a Member from entering into 
or carrying out any inter-governmental agreement 
(or other agreement on behalf of a government 
for the purpose specified in this sub-paragraph) 
made by or for a military establishment for the 
purpose of meeting essential requirements of the 
national security of one or more of the participat- 
ing countries; or 

(d) to prevent action taken in accordance 
with the provisions of Annex M to this Charter. 
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2. Nothing in this Charter shall be construed 

to override 

(a) any of the provisions of peace treaties 
or permanent settlements resulting from the 
Second World War which are or shall be in force 
and which are or shall be registered with the 
United Nations, or 

b) any of the provisions of instruments 
creating Trust Territories or any other special 
regimes established by the United Nations. 


Article 100. Amendments 


1. Any amendment to this Charter which does 
not alter the obligations of Members shall become 
effective upon approval by the Conference by a 
two-thirds majority of the Members. ich 

2. Any amendment which alters the obligations 
of Members shall, after receiving the approval of 
the Conference by a two-thirds majority of the 
Members present and voting, become effective for 
the Members accepting the amendment ge the 
ninetieth day after two-thirds of the Members 
have notified the Director-General of their ac- 
ceptance, and thereafter for each remaining 
Mabiler upon acceptance by it. The Conference 
may, in its decision approving an amendment 
mas i this paragraph and by one and the same 
vote, determine that the amendment is of such 
a nature that the Members which do not accept it 





How Will the ITO Work? 


Implementation of the Charter rests with 
member governments who voluntarily agree 
to follow its rules. 

The main governing body of Ito is the 
Conference which includes all members, each 
having one vote. Decisions are by majority 
(in certain cases by a two-thirds or three- 
fourths) vote. No member has a veto. 

Some functions of the Conference are 

anted, and othérs may be delegated, to an 

ecutive Board on which the United States 
will have permanent representation by rea- 
son of its economic importance. Here also 
each member has one vote. As we have ex- 

rienced in other international agencies, the 
Tnited States position of world leadership 
will make our actual influence in Ito far 
greater than our single vote might indicate. 

The Ito provides a convenient forum and 
assists in consultation between members. 
Members agree to settle trade disputes in 
accordance with the procedures of the 
Charter and the decisions of Iro. The Iro 
can recommend action. It cannot direct a 
member to act. If a country does not wish 
to follow a decision of Io, it may leave the 
organization (on 60 days notice) but will 
no longer be entitled to the benefits that ITo 
members extend to each other. 
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within a specified period after the amendment 
becomes effective shall be suspended from mem- 
bership in the Organization; Provided that the 
Conference may, at any time, by a two-thirds 
majority of the Members present and voting, de- 
termine the conditions under which such suspen- 
sion shall not apply with respect to any such 
Member. 

3. A Member not accepting an amendment un- 
der paragraph 2 shall be free to withdraw from 
the Organization at any time after the amend- 
ment has become effective; Provided, that the 
Director-General has received from such Mem- 
ber sixty days’ written notice of withdrawal; and 
— further that the withdrawal of any 

ember suspended under the provisions of para- 
graph 2 shall become effective upon the receipt by 
the Director-General of written notice of with- 
drawal. 

4. The Conference shall, by a two-thirds ma- 
jority of the Members present and voting, deter- 
mine whether an amendment falls under paragraph 
1 or paragraph 2, and shall establish rules with 
respect to the reinstatement of Members suspended 
under the provisions of paragraph 2, and an 
other rules required for carrying out the provi- 
sions of this Article. 

5. The provisions of Chapter VIII may be 
amended within the limits and in accordance with 
the procedure set forth in Annex N. 


Article 101. Review of the Charter 


1. The Conference shall carry out a general 
review of the provisions of this Charter at a spe- 
cial session to be convened in conjunction with the 
regular annual session nearest the end of the fifth 
year after the entry into force of the Charter. 

2. At least one year before the special session 
referred to in paragraph 1, the Director-General 
shall invite the Members to submit any amend- 
ments or observations which they may wish to 
propose and shall circulate them for considera- 
tion by the Members. 

3. Amendments resulting from such review 
shall become effective in accordance with the 
procedure set forth in Article 100. 


Article 102. Withdrawal and Termination 


1. Without prejudice to any special provision in 
this Charter relating to withdrawal, any Member 
may withdraw from the Organization, either in 
respect of itself or of a separate customs territory 
on behalf of which it has accepted the Charter in 
accordance with the provisions of Article 104, at 
any time after three years from the day of the 
entry into force of the Charter. 

2. A withdrawal under paragraph 1 shall be- 
come effective upon the expiration of six months 
from the day on which written notice of such with- 
drawal is received by the Director-General. The 
Director-General shall immediately notify all the 
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Members of any notice of withdrawal which he 
may receive under this or other provisions of the 
Charter. 

3. This Charter may be terminated at any time 
by agreement of three-fourths of the Members. 


Article 103. Entry Into Force and Registration 


1. The government of each State accepting this 
Charter shall deposit an instrument of acceptance 
with the Secretary-General of the United Nations, 
who will inform all governments represented at 
the United Nations Conference on Trade and Em- 
ployment and all Members of the United Nations 
not so represented of the date of deposit of each 
instrument of acceptance and of the day on which 
the Charter enters into force. Subject to the pro- 
visions of Annex O, after the entry into force of 
the Charter in accordance with the provisions of 
paragraph 2, each instrument of acceptance so 
deposited shall take effect on the sixtieth day fol- 
lowing the day on which it is deposited. 

2. (a) This Charter shall enter into force 

(i) on the sixtieth day following the day on 
which a majority of the governments signing the 
Final Act of the United Nations Conference on 
Trade and Employment have deposited instru- 
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ments of acceptance in accordance with the pro- 
visions of paragraph 1; or 

(ii) if, at the end of one year from the date 
of signature of the said Final Act, it has not en- 
tered into force in accordance with the provisions 
of sub-paragraph (a) (i), then on the sixtieth day 
following the day on which the number of govern- 
ments represented at the United Nations Confer- 
ence on Trade and Employment which have 
deposited instruments of acceptance in accord- 
ance with the provisions of | pees 1 shall 
reach twenty; Provided that if twenty such gov- 
ernments have deposited acceptances more than 
sixty days before the end of such year, it shall not 
enter into force until the end of that year. 

(6) If this Charter shall not have entered into 
force by September 30, 1949, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the United Nations shall invite those gov- 
ernments which have deposited instruments of 
acceptance to enter into consultation to determine 
whether and on what conditions they desire to 
bring the Charter into force. 

3. Until September 30, 1949, no State or sep- 
arate customs territory, on behalf of which the said 
Final Act has been signed, shall be deemed to be 
a non-Member for the purposes of Article 98. 

4. The Secretary-General of the United Nations 
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is authorized to register this Charter as soon as it 
enters into force. 


Article 104. Territorial Application 


1. Each government accepting this Charter does 
so in respect of its metropolitan territory and of 
the other territories for which it has international 
responsibility, except such separate customs ter- 
ritories as it shall notify to the Organization at 
the time of its own acceptance. 

2. Any Member may at any time accept this 
Charter, in accordance with the provisions of par- 
agraph 1 of Article 103, on behalf of any sep- 
arate customs territory excepted under the 
provisions of paragraph 1. 

3. Each Member shall take such reasonable 
measures as may be available to it to ensure ob- 
servance of the provisions of this Charter by the 
regional and local governments and authorities 
within its territory. 


National Committee Launches 
Crusade for Free Europe 


[Released to the press by the White House May 1] 


The President today sent the following identical letters 
to Joseph O. Grew and Gen. Lucius D. Clay, of the Na- 
tional Committee for a Free Europe: 

Your telegram of April twenty-sixth, advising 
me that the National Committee for a Free 
Europe is launching a nation-wide crusade for 
freedom, meets with my heartiest approval. I 
hope that all Americans will join with you in 
dedicating themselves to this critical struggle for 
men’s minds. I am deeply gratified by your 
prompt response to my appeal of April twentieth, 
in which I emphasized the important role of pri- 
vate groups and organizations in this great 
endeavor. 

Following is the text of the telegram to the President 
from Mr. Grew and General Clay: 

In your speech of April 20 you urged private 
initiative in expressing the voice of freedom. The 
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Article 105. Annexes 


The Annexes to this Charter form an integral 
part thereof. 


Article 106. Deposit and Authenticity of Texts 
Title and Date of the Charter 


1. The original texts of this Charter in the offi- 
cial languages of the United Nations shall be de- 
ited with the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations, who will furnish certified copies of the 
texts to all interested governments. Subject to 
the provisions of the Statute of the International 
Court of Justice, such texts shall be equally au- 
thoritative for the purposes of the interpretation 
of the Charter, and any discrepancy between texts 
shall be settled by the Conference. 
2. The date of this Charter shall be March 24, 
1948. 
8. This Charter for an International Trade Or- 
ganization shall be known as the Havana Charter. 


National Committee for a Free Europe was or- 
ganized for this purpose, and particularly to help 
those who love freedom, and as a result, have been 
exiled to continue to fight for the restoration of 
freedom in their countries. We believe that the 
American people are ready for a crusade for free- 
dom which will not only support the voices of 
those from behind the Iron Curtain who have lost 
freedom and home but will augment their voices 
with an overwhelming expression from free 
—— in this country and everywhere of their 

aith and confidence that there will yet be a free 
world. We recognize the additional responsi- 
ye which has been thrust upon us by your 
challenging words, and we want to assure you that 
we are proceeding immediately with every re- 
source at our disposal to organize in this country 
a crusade for freedom which will be a genuine ex- 
pression of the will of the American people and 
which, a radio, Free Europe and other 
facilities, will be carried throughout the world. 
We have every confidence that the American 
people will join enthusiastically in this crusade 
to preserve their heritage, and thus respond fully 
and promptly to your expression of faith. 
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Analysis of Senator McCarthy’s Public Statements 


ASNE SPEECH 


The following letter, dated May 12, 1950, was sent, on 
May 14, to more than 500 members of the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors by Edward W. Barrett, Assistant 
Secretary for Public Affairs.’ 


As a member of the American Society of News- 

aper Editors, you undoubtedly heard or read 

nator Joseph McCarthy’s speech before the 
ASNE convention in Washington on April 20. 

While the Secretary dealt with the same general 
subject in his subsequent speech, he of course did 
not undertake to deal with the specific allegations 
made by Senator McCarthy. 

I am therefore attaching an analysis, point by 
— of some of the inaccuracies contained in the 

enator’s speech. abe 


1. SENATOR McCARTHY SAID: “First, as to the 
figure 205.” He then went on to assert that he had made 
it clear that he never claimed to have the names of 205 
known Communists allegedly working in the State 
Department. 


Tue Facts: In a radio address at Wheeling, 
West Virginia, on February 9, 1950, Senator Mc- 
Carthy stated: “And, ladies and gentlemen, while 
I cannot take the time to name all the men in the 
State Department who have been named as active 
members of the Communist Party and members of 
a spy ring, I have here in my hand a list of 205 . . . 
a list of names that were made known to the Secre- 
tary of State as being members of the Communist 
Party and who nevertheless are still working and 
shaping policy in the State Department.” He was 
quoted to this effect by the Associated Press, and 
subsequently two officials of the radio station over 
which he spoke signed affidavits saying that they 
followed Senator McCarthy’s speech and that this 
was what he said. 


2. SENATOR McCARTHY SAID: Two hundred and five 
persons “were named as bad security risks” and were 
“listed by the President’s own security board and the fore- 
runner of the present Loyalty Board as dangerous to our 
Government.” He also stated that this “President’s own 
security board” was “gotten rid of by Acheson in favor of 
a weaker board.” 


* Department of State press release 491. 
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Tue Facrs: In 1945, approximately 3,000 em- 
loyees were transferred to the Department of 
tate from other agencies. An ad hoc committee 

responsible to Assistant Secretary of State Russell, 
under Secretary of State Byrnes, was set up to 
carry out preliminary screening of these 3,000 
people. On July 15, 1946, this committee filed a 
report listing 285 tentative disapprovals in cate- 
gories ranging all the way from automatic disap- 
proval of aliens to disapprovals on the basis of 
derogatory information. 

The report specifically stated, however, that: 
Any disapproval of the 285 may be reversed and subse- 

quently approved if the further investigation resolves the 
investigation in favor of the employee. This is reported 
in order that the total disapproval basis may be thoroughly 
understood and does not mean on the surface that there 
are or were 285 people in the Department against whom 
charges would eventually be preferred. 


Today all of these transferees into the State De- 
partment originally screened for further consid- 
eration or action are either no longer in the State 
Department or have been thoroughly investigated 
and cleared for employment. ose still on the 
roll number 46. Those 46 have, of course, been 
checked under the President’s Loyalty Program 
by the FBI. 

This departmental screening group, which Sena- 
tor McCarthy referred to as the “President’s own 
security board,” was not abolished by Secretary 
Acheson. It automatically went out of existence 
in the fall of 1946 upon the completion of its screen- 
ing job, at which time Mr. Byrnes was Secretary 
of State. The present Loyalty Board was estab- 
a by Secretary Marshall in the summer of 
1947. 

8. SENATOR McCARTHY SAID: What is wrong with 
the misnamed Loyalty Board? Perhaps the case of George 
Wheeler, whom you will recall as having recently sought 
asylum from democracy behind the Iron Curtain, may 
explain why Communists, bad security, and bad policy 
risks are retained on the Government payroll. Wheeler 
was first unanimously rejected by the Loyalty Board... 
Later .. . the Loyalty Board reversed itself and passed 
him and sent him a letter of apology. 


Tue Facts: At no time has the case of George 
Wheeler ever been considered by a security or loy- 
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alty board of the Department of State. Mr. 
Wheeler was one of a group of former FEA em- 
ployees in Germany who, in September 1945, were 
transferred temporarily to the rolls of the State 
Department. In February 1946, that whole group 
was transferred to the War Department, and, in 
fact, Mr. Wheeler’s transfer to the War Depart- 
ment was even earlier—in December 1945. Dur- 
ing his brief time on the State Department pay- 
roll, Mr. Wheeler’s case was under the jurisdiction 
of the Civil Service Commission. All these facts 
were set out in a departmental press release a week 
before Senator McCarthy made his misstatements. 


4. SENATOR McCARTHY SAID: There are 600 clerks 
in the United States who have access to those [loyalty] 
files daily . . . yet five Senators cannot crack a file cover. 


Tue Facts: Access to loyalty files is normally 
limited strictly to FBI and other Government 
officials and their responsible subordinates when, 
and only when, particular files are needed in the 
proper execution of their duties. 


5. SENATOR McCARTHY SAID: First, let’s look at 
that perennial joiner, Dr. Philip Jessup, our Ambassador- 
at-Large ... Why does he always join Communist fronts? 
Why not anti-Communist organizations? 


Tue Facts: Dr. Jessup testified, before the Sub- 
committee, that he had joined no Communist-front 
organizations, whereas the organizations to which 
he did belong included the American Legion (He 
is a former commander of Utica Post #229.), the 
American Philosophical Society, the Foreign Pol- 
icy Association, and the American Bar Associa- 
tion. 


6. SENATOR McCARTHY SAID: ... Dr. Jessup had 
control of the magazine, Far Hastern Survey, when the 
Communist campaign in 1943 was initiated therein to 
smear Chiang Kai-shek and deify all the Communists. 
... I pointed out that he was head of the Research Ad- 
visory Board having complete control of the magazine 
during the height of the Communist Party line campaign 
... Mr. Jessup’s aide-de-camp was a Mr. T. A. Bisson, 
another expert on Far Hastern Affairs. He has spent 
considerable time in the State Department. 


Tue Facts: Dr. Jessup was not chairman of the 
Research Advisory Committee of the American 
Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations in 
1943. He was merely one of 50 trustees of the 
American Council. T. A. Bisson never was an em- 
ployee of the Department of State. 


7. SENATOR McCARTHY SAID: ...I am going to 
leave here on the table a number of photostats of checks 
representing Communist money—thousands of dollars— 
which was paid to his organization... The Communists 
knew what those thousands of dollars were being paid 
for. As documentation, Senator McCarthy provided photo- 
stats of two checks signed by Frederick Vanderbilt Field 
totaling 3,500 dollars. 


Tue Facts: At that time, Dr. Robert Gordon 
Sproul, president of the University of California, 
was chairman of the American Council of the In- 
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stitute of Pacific Relations; Francis Harmon, vice 
president of the Motion Picture Export Associa- 
tion, was treasurer; and William R. Herod, now 
resident of the International General Electric 
Yompany, was chairman of the Finance Commit- 
tee. 

Juan Trippe, president of Pan American Air- 
ways, and Henry Luce, of 7ime and Life, were 
sponsors of a drive during that period for funds 
on behalf of the American Council of the Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations. Mr. Field’s contribu- 
tions, according to Senator McCarthy’s own fig- 
ures, totaled only 3,500 dollars, as compared wit 
a total expense for the yom eriod of approxi- 
mately 200,000 dollars. About half of the amount 
was met by contributions from the Rockefeller 
Foundation and Carnegie Corporation. Generous 
donations by large industrial concerns made up a 
large portion of the remainder. 

As Ambassador Jessup stated on April 3, 1950, 
“Surely these gentlemen would never have ac- 
cepted payment from Mr. Field or anyone else for 
selling the Communist Party line.” 


8. SENATOR McCARTHY SAID: Now, let’s briefly 
discuss the architect of our Far Eastern policy, this man 
Owen Lattimore. 


Tue Facts: Senator Tydings asked Secretaries 
Hull, Byrnes, Marshall, and Acheson whether this 
description was true or false. They all replied 
that it was false. 

The text of this correspondence follows on 
page 972. 

9. SENATOR McCARTHY SAID: The Afghanistan 
Government asked the United States in December of 1949 
to send a preliminary mission to Afghanistan to investi- 
gate the possibility of economic development under United 
Nations technical assistance program. Owen Lattimore 
was selected to head this mission. 


Tue Facts: Neither the United States nor the 
Department of State had anything to do with the 
sending of this mission to Afghanistan. It was 
seat by the United Nations at the request of the 
Afghanistan Government. 

nator McCarthy’s statement is a repetition of 
a similar statement previously made on the floor 
of the Senate, citing the Library of Congress as 
the source of his information. On April 11, Sena- 
tor Green of Rhode Island read on the floor of the 
Senate a letter dated April 10 from Dr. Luther 
Evans, Librarian of Congress, regarding Senator 
McCarthy’s original quotation of this alleged in- 
formation from the Library of Congress. Dr. 
Evans’ reply said: 

I beg to report that the Library of Congress knows of 
no information to the effect that the Afghanistan Govern- 
ment ever made a request to the State Department, in 
relation to the Owen Lattimore mission; to the effect 
that the United Nations consulted the State Department 
on Dr. Lattimore’s appointment to the mission; to the 
effect that the State Department recommended Dr. Latti- 
more for this assignment, or to the effect that Dr. Latti- 
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more’s expense on this trip and any salary or fee which 
may be involved are a charge on the United States, except 
in the sense that the United States is one of the con- 
tributors to the United Nations Treasury. 

It is our understanding that the Afghanistan Govern- 
ment made a request to the United Nations in December 
1949, for a technical assistance mission, that the United 
Nations responded by sending a preliminary survey mis- 
sion to investigate the possibilities of a program of tech- 
nical assistance and general economic development, and 
that the United Nations Secretariat chose Dr. Lattimore 
as one of the members of this preliminary survey mission. 


Dr. Evans’ statements are completely in line 
with the facts as known to the Department. 


10. SENATOR McCARTHY SAID: .. . about 3 weeks 
ago I made a statement to the effect that Owen Lattimore 
had been requested by Acheson to, and did, furnish to the 
State Department a document to act as a guide for 
Ambassador-at-Large Jessup insofar as Asiatic policy was 
concerned. He also referred to this document as “Latti- 
more’s instructions to Jessup,” and gave the impression 
that the Secretary and the Department attempted to 
conceal the document by calling it confidential. 


Tue Facts: The Department publicly and fully 
explained in press conferences on March 31 that 
Owen Lattimore was one of a group of 31 persons 
who submitted written memoranda in response to 
requests made in August 1949, by Ambassador 
Jessup. These memoranda were used as back- 
ground material by a consultants’ committee con- 
sisting of Raymond B. Fosdick, Everett Case, and 
Ambassador Jessup in their study of United States 
foreign policy in the Kar East. Mr. Lattimore as 
director of the Walter Hines Page School of Inter- 
national Relations at Johns Hopkins, was also one 
of 25 private individuals participating in a round- 
table discussion on October 6, 7, and 8, 1949, 
arranged by the Office of Public Affairs for the 
purpose of exchanging views with informed 
private citizens on United States foreign policy 
toward China. The 31 who submitted memoranda 
were: 

Former Consul General Joseph W. Ballantine, now at 
Brookings Institution ; Prof. Hugh Borton, Columbia Uni- 
versity ; Former President Isaiah Bowman, Johns Hopkins 
University ; Dr. A. J. Brumbaugh, American Council on 
Education ; Former Ambassador William Bullitt; Former 
Under Secretary Castle; Former Consul John A. Embry; 
Prof. Rupert Emberson, Harvard University ; Dr. Charles 
B. Fahs, New York City ; Prof. John K. Fairbank, Harvard 
University ; Dr. Huntington Gilchrist, New York City; 
Prof. Carrington Goodrich, Columbia University ; Former 
Under Secretary Grew; Col. Robert A. Griffin, former 
Deputy Administrator, ECA, China; Former Ambassador 
Stanley K. Hornbeck ; and Roger Lapham, Former Admin- 
istrator, ECA, China. 

Prof. Kenneth S. Latourette, Yale University; Prof. 
Owen Lattimore, Director of the Walter Hines Page School 
of International Relations, Johns Hopkins University ; 
Oliver C. Lockhart, Export-Import Bank of Washington ; 
Walter H. Mallory, Council on Foreign Relations; Prof. 
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Wallace Moore, Occidental College, Los Angeles; Prof. 
Edwin O. Reischauer, Harvard University ; C. A. Richards, 
Economic Cooperation Administration; Former Minister 
Walter S. Robertson ; Dr. Lawrence K. Rosinger, New York 
City ; James Rowe, Washington; Mrs. Virginia Thompson 
(Adloff), New York City; Prof. Amry Vandenbosch, 
University of Kentucky; Prof. Karl A. Wittfogel, Colum- 
bia University; Prof. Mary Wright, Stanford University ; 
and Admiral Yarnell. 


The following, including Mr. Lattimore and 
some others of the 31, attended the round table at 
the Department October 6, 7, and 8 to discuss Far 
East Policy: 


Joseph W. Ballantine, The Brookings Institution, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Bernard Brodie, Department of Interna- 
tional Relations, Yale University ; Claude A. Buss, Director 
of Studies, Army War College; Kenneth Colegreve, Depart- 
ment of Political Science, Northwestern University; 
Arthur G. Coons, President, Occidental College; John W. 
Decker, International Missionary Council, New York City ; 
John K. Fairbank, Committee on International and 
Regional Studies, Harvard University; William R. Herod, 
President, International General BDlectric Company; 
Arthur N. Holcombe, Department of Government, Harvard 
University ; Benjamin H. Kizer, Graves, Kizer, and Graves, 
Spokane, Wash. ; Owen Lattimore, Director, Walter Hines 
Page School of International Relations, Johns Hopkins 
University ; and Ernest B. MacNaughton, Chairman of the 
Board, First National Bank, Portland, Oregon. 

George C. Marshall, President, American Red Cross; 
J. Morden Murphy, Assistant Vice President, Bankers 
Trust Company, New York City ; Nathaniel Peffer, Depart- 
ment of Public Law and Government, Columbia Univer- 
sity; Harold S. Quigley, Department of Political Science, 
University of Minnesota; Edwin O. Reischauer, Depart- 
ment of Far Eastern Languages, Harvard University; 
William S. Robertson, President, American and Foreign 
Power Company, New York City; John D. Rockefeller III, 
President, Rockefeller Brothers’ Fund; Lawrence K. 
Rosinger, American Institute of Pacific Relations ; Eugene 
Staley, Executive Director, World Affairs Council of 
Northern California; Harold Stassen, President, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania; Phillips Talbot, University of 
Chicago; George E. Taylor, University of Washington; 
and Harold M. Vinacke, Department of Political Science, 
University of Cincinnati. 


All of the memoranda and all of the views above 
referred to were, of course, submitted to confidence 
by their authors, and the Department could not 
expect these people to be frank unless it respected 
that confidence. The Department would not and 
did not, however, in any way interfere with publi- 
cation of any memorandum by its author. In fact, 
the substance of Mr. Lattimore’s article was pub- 
lished in an article which he wrote for the January 
1950 issue of The Atlantic magazine. 

11. SENATOR McCARTHY SAID: Here is the Comin- 
tern program for Asia: (1) The armies of Chiang Kai- 
shek must be destroyed; (2) The United States must be 
forced to withdraw from Korea; (3) Force the withdrawal 
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of the United States forces from Japan; (4) Prevent the 
formation of a Pacific pact against Communist aggres- 
sion ti 

That is the official Communist Party program. There 
is nothing secret about it. 

Here is Jessup’s program, in this document. There is 
nothing secret about that, either, since we forced the State 
Department to make that public. What does Mr. Latti- 
more advocate as a foreign policy for Asia? 

(1) Abandon Chiang Kai-shek. 

(2) Get out of Korea. 

(3) Get out of Japan. 

(4) Deny the need of a Pacific pact. 

Is this striking parallel the result of master planning 
or is it pure accident? I leave it to you gentlemen to 
decide. 

Senator McCarthy thus stated that Owen Lattimore’s 
memorandum as summarized by Senator McCarthy to 
parallel the Comintern program “is Jessup’s program.” 


Tue Facts: There is no “Jessup program” dis- 
tinct from United States foreign policy. The 
United States’ record and policy in the Far East, 
as it relates to the points made by Senator Mc- 
Carthy, is well-known. In the light of the Sena- 
tor’s charges, however, it may be summarized : 


(1) The United States poured tremendous 
amounts of aid into China in efforts to bolster the 
government of Chiang Kai-shek. 

(2) The United States has led the fight for a 

free, democratic Korea ; took its case to the United 
Nations; and, since the establishment of this Gov- 
ernment, has contributed substantial economic and 
military support. 
(3) The hited States as the principal occupy- 
ing power in Japan will not enter into any peace 
treaty which makes impossible adequate protection 
of United States’ security interests in the western 
Pacific. 

(4) The United States has — indicated 
that it would look with sympathy upon a regional 
alliance of Pacific nations, provided the impetus 
for such an association came from the nations 
themselves. 

12. SENATOR McCARTHY SAID: This letter from Lat- 
timore to Joseph Barnes, dated June 13, 1943... was 
an order to Barnes to get rid of all Chinese employees 
with OWI who were loyal to Chiang Kai-shek, and sup- 
plant them with Chinese loyal to the Communists. 


Tue Facts: Mr. Lattimore, of course, is not con- 
nected with the Department of State, but all OWI 
correspondence is now in the custody of the De- 
partment. At the time Senator McCarthy pub- 
licly read from it, the document in question was 
classified “Secret.” It has subsequently been de- 
classified, and the letter in its entirety was read 
into the record before the Senate Subcommittee on 
April 6. Moreover, the Department sent Senator 
McCarthy a copy of the letter on April 10. 

The letter does not say what Senator McCarth 
asserted it did. What it does say is: : 
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In the circumstances, we have to be extremely careful 
about our Chinese personnel. While we need to avoid 
recruiting any Chinese Communists, we must be careful 
not to be frightened out of hiring people who have loosely 
been accused of being Communists ... For our purposes, 
it is wise to recruit as many unaffiliated Chinese as we 
can, to pick people whose loyalty will be reasonably assured 
on the one hand by the salaries which we pay them and 
on the other hand by the fact that they do not receive 
salaries or subsidies from somewhere else. 


CHICAGO SPEECH 


The Department of State on May 20 made public? the 
following analysis of the speech delivered by Senator 
Joseph R. McCarthy at Chicago, May 6, 1950, on “Commu 
nism in Government”. 


1. SENATOR McCARTHY SAID: Senator McCarthy 
referred to the Department of State’s files being examined 
by the Tydings Subcommittee as “skinny-ribbed bones of 
the files”; “skeleton files”; “These purged files”; “phony 
files” ; “1947 and ’48 files instead of 1949 and ’50.” 


Tue Facts: The files transmitted to the Tydings 
Subcommittee are the full and complete State De- 
artment files current as of the date transmitted. 
hey contain all information relevant to the deter- 
mination of employee loyalty or security. Under 
the Federal a ls Loyalty Program, the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation is the agenc 
charged with responsibility for conducting investi- 
gations into the loyalty of State Department per- 
sonnel. 

A representative of the Department of Justice 
has been present at the meetings of the Tydings 
Subcommittee. The files were viewed by a repre- 
sentative of the Department of Justice before they 
were turned over to the Subcommittee. The files 
made available to the Subcommittee contain the 
material collected by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation and transmitted to the State 
Department. 

2. SENATOR McCARTHY SAID: Now from page 37 
of the House report, I quote the following: “. . . almost 
anyone and everyone in the State Department had access 
to the files .. .” 

Tue Facts: The report to which Senator Mc- 
Carthy referred is a report of the House Appro- 
priations Committee investigators, dated January 
27, 1948, which accompanied the list of 108 cases 
which were the basis of Senator McCarthy’s speech 
of February 20, 1950. Senator McCarthy mis- 
quoted this report. 

The report said: “. . . most everyone and any- 
one in the Division has access to the files . . .” 

The Division that the House investigators were 
talking about was the Division of Security. That 
is the division charged with the physical and per- 


sonnel security program of the Department and 


? Department of State press release 529. 
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the Foreign Service, and it is, therefore, essential 
that its staff have access to the files when needed. 

Senator McCarthy, by substituting “the State 
Department” for “the Division of Security,” 
crudely misquotes the language of the report in 
order to give an entirely false impression: namely, 
that any and every one in the Department has 
access to the files; whereas as a matter of fact such 
access is strictly limited to employees of the Divi- 
sion when required and to a very small number of 
employees outside the Security Division, such as 
the members of the Loyalty Security Board. It is 
not only a misquotation, it is a quotation out of 
context, a quotation over 2 years old made without 
reference to the facts as they exist at the present 
time. 

38. SENATOR McCARTHY SAID: Tell them to take the 
list of names which I have given . . . the Secretary of 
State... 

Tue Facts: Despite Under Secretary of State 
Peurifoy’s reiterated requests since February 11, 
1950, that Senator McCarthy furnish the Depart- 
ment with a list of names of the “205” or “57” 
accused State Department employees, Senator 
McCarthy has never furnished the Department 
or the Secretary of State such a list of names. 

4. SENATOR McCARTHY SAID: Describing the Fed- 
eral Loyalty Program, “First of all, it permits each De- 
parment to investigate its own people. Those doing the 
investigating know little or nothing of Communist tech- 
niques, even less of about how to conduct an investi- 
gation...” 


Tue Facts: The Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion is the agency charged under Executive Order 
9835, issued over 3 years ago, with responsibility 
for conducting loyalty investigations under the 
Federal Loyalty Program. 

5. SENATOR McCARTHY SAID: Describing loyalty 
investigations, “In dozens of cases, in dozens of cases—for 
instance, recommendation from Alger Hiss on State De- 
partment employees was all that was needed to completely 
clear them—like accepting a recommendation from Dil- 
linger in hiring a bank clerk.” 

Tue Facts: There is not a single instance of this. 

6. SENATOR McCARTHY SAID: Mr. Service, you will 
recall, was picked up by the FBI in connection with the 
Amerasia case ... The papers carried the story that 
J. Edgar Hoover, who is not noted for overstatements, 
that J. Edgar Hoover stated that this is a 100 percent 
airtight case of espionage. 

Tue Facts: On May 1, 1950, Deputy Under 
Secretary of State Peurifoy in a letter to Peyton 
Ford, the Assistant to the Attorney General, asked 
whether Mr. Hoover, in fact, made any similar 
statement. Mr. Ford, on May 8, 1950, replied: 
“You are advised that Mr. Hoover did not make 
the statement which has been attributed to him.” 

The exchange of correspondence follows on 
page 970. 
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7. SENATOR McCARTHY SAID: ... the State De- 
partment which is about to hear the case of Service is now 
busily giving Mr. Service’s lawyer the secret documents 
which the President has denied the Senate, this so that 
he can properly defend Mr. Service. 


Tue Facts: The Department has categorically 
denied this. Mr. Service has been furnished copies 
of documents which he himself had prepared for 
the Department in the course of his duties as a 
Foreign Service officer. 

Relevant omer from a letter of May 4, 1950, 
by Gen. Conrad E. Snow, chairman of the Depart- 
ment’s Loyalty Security Board, to Whitelaw Reid, 
editor of the New York Herald Tribune, follow on 
page 970. 


8. SENATOR McCARTHY SAID: First take the case of 
Philip Jessup, the State Department’s Ambassador-at- 
Large. Now, here was really a great joiner, especially 
Communist-front organizations . . . organizations which 
the President’s own Attorney General and Congressional 
committee have labeled as agents of the Communist Party. 


Tue Facts: In view of Senator McCarthy’s re- 
eated assertion, the Department wrote to Mr. 
organ, Counsel of the Subcommittee on the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee, investigating 
Senator McCarthy’s charges, to see if Senator 
McCarthy had supplied them with any informa- 
tion to back up these charges. Mr. Morgan replied 
that Senator McCarthy has not supplied any such 
material. The only documentary material sup- 
plied to the Committee concerning the organiza- 
tional affiliations or associations of Ambassador 
Jessup was provided by Senator Hickenlooper, a 
hotostat of one letterhead of the American Law 
tudents Association listing Prof. Philip Jessup 
of Columbia University on the Association “Fac- 
ulty Advisory Board.” The American Law Stu- 
dents Association is not listed by the Attorney 
General and does not appear on the list of “Cita- 
tions by Official Government Agencies” issued in 
1948 by the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 
The correspondence with Mr. Morgan follows on 
p. 971. 
On April 6, 1950, the Utica Post #229 passed 
a resolution condemning Senator McCarthy’s at- 
tack upon their past commander, Philip C. Jessup. 
1t will be noted that a copy of it was sent to Sena- 
tor McCarthy with the admonition that “his reck- 
less and despicable conduct in this instance cannot 
be condoned by any right-thinking American and 
should never be repeated if he hopes to retain a 
shred of public respect.” 
A copy of the resolution follows on page 971. 


9. SENATOR McCARTHY SAID: Jessup... was largely 
in charge of a publication known as the Far Hastern 
Survey, the publication of the American Council of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations; that he was in charge while 
it was spewing forth the perfumed Communist Party line 
sewage... 
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Tue Facts: Senator McCarthy grossly exag- 

rated Dr. Jessup’s relationship with Far Eastern 
Tosa based on the single fact that in 1944 Dr. 
Jessup served on the Research Advisory Commit- 
tee of the American Council of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations. 

Senator McCarthy’s allegation that Far Eastern 
Survey followed the Communist Party originates 
in discredited contentions made by one Alfred 
Kohlberg in 1944. The American Council of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations investigated Kohl- 
berg’s charges. In a document circulated to its 
members, it was demonstrated that Kohlberg had 
ignored the overwhelming number of facts that 
did not support his contention. The document 
showed, among other things, that Kohlberg had 
quoted, in connection with Far Eastern Survey, 
and other publications, from less than 2 percent 
of the articles published and from less than .002 
percent of the books published. In April 1947, 
the membership of the American Council of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations in a vote of 1163 to 
66 overwhelmingly repudiated Kohlberg’s charges 
as “inaccurate and irresponsible.” 


ATLANTIC CITY SPEECH 


The Department of State on May 15 made public* the 
following analysis of some, of the factual inaccuracies in 
the speech delivered by Senator Joseph R. McCarthy at 
Atlantic City, May 15, 1950, to the Sons of the American 
Revolution. 


1. SENATOR McCARTHY SAID: “... The skeleton 
files which the President has given to the Tydings Com- 
mittee . . . were inadequate .. . many of them had been 
completely rifled . . . [and] there is no way of knowing 
whether or not any file was complete.” He also said that 
“in order to get at the truth, they must get not only the 
skeleton State Department loyalty files, but the Civil 
Service and the FBI files.” 

Tue Facts: A charge of tampering with records 
is a very serious charge. It has been described by 
the courts in this country as “highly improper.” 
(State ex rel Department of Agriculture, Peti- 
tioner v. McCarthy, Circuit Judge, Respondent 238 
Wisconsin 258, 270, 299 NW. 58, 65—1941.) The 
files which have been made available to the Sub- 
committee by the President are complete. They 
contain the material collected by the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation and transmitted to the State 
Department through the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. These files were reviewed by a represent- 
ative of the Department of Justice before they were 
turned over to the Subcommittee. A represent- 
ative of the Department of Justice has also at- 
tended the meetings of the Subcommittee at which 
the files were discussed. If Senator McCarthy 
believes any material has been deleted, it is his 
duty to bring to the attention of the Subcommittee 


* Department of State press release 501. 
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and the FBI any evidence he has to back up his 
charge. 


2. SENATOR McCARTHY SAID: Senator McCarthy 
described that portion of Owen Lattimore’s memorandum 
on Far Eastern policy which dealt with South Korea and 
then said: “That is Lattimore’s plan for South Korea. 
That is now the plan of the Lattimore-Acheson axis for 
the entire Far Hast.” 


Tue Facrs: Mr. Lattimore’s relationship with 
the Department of State from 1933 to date and 
the circumstances under which he and 30 other 
people supplied memoranda containing their 
views on Far Eastern policy have been described 
many times. These facts of public record are not 
reflected in Senator McCarthy’s statement. 

The facts concerning Mr. Acheson’s position on 
South Korea are also a matter of well known 
public record. On January 20, 1950, Mr. Acheson 
wrote a letter describing the adverse effects the 
defeat of the Korean Aid bill, by a vote of 193 to 
191, would have on our foreign policy. This let- 
ter, which was the basis of a successful attempt 
to obtain aid for Korea, follows on page 972. Tt 
speaks for itself. 

* * * 

The Department of State on May 25 made pubdlic* the 
following additional analysis of the factual inaccuracies 
in the speech delivered by Senator Joseph R. McCarthy at 
Atlantic City. 


1. SENATOR McCARTHY SAID: [as to] the skeleton 
files which the President has given to the Tydings Com- 
mittee . . . I have made photostats of a report [of House 
investigators] ... based partly on FBI investigations 
of the files .. . they set forth in some detail that... 
some of them have been completely rifled . . . that prac- 
tically every one in the Division had complete and free 
access ... (Emphasis supplied.) 


Tue Facts: This charge has already been dem- 
onstrated to be false. It was previously made by 
Senator McCarthy at Chicago on May 6, 1950, and 
the Department commented thereon in its press 
release of May 20. It was there pointed out that 
the files transmitted to the Subcommittee were 
complete files; that Senator McCarthy was re- 
ferring to a report submitted by investigators of 
the House Appropriations Committee, in 1948, and 
that the Senator had misquoted the language of 
the report by substituting “the State Department” 
for “the Division of Security.” It is noted that 
the Senator at Atlantic City repaired his quota- 
tions by using “the Division” in place of “the 
Department of State.” 

t Atlantic City, Senator McCarthy added one 
new element. He refers to an “FBI investigation 
of the files.” The “FBI investigation” he refers 
to was a survey of the Security Division made for 
the Department by the FBI at the Department’s 
request. In the language of the House investi- 

tors, who conducted their investigation in the 

all of 1947: 


*Department of State press release 549. 
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In April 1947, the Federal Bureau of Investigation, at 
the request of the State Department, made a survey of 
the Security and Investigations Division... . 


There was no suggestion, either expressed or 
implied in either the FBI or the House report, that 
the condition of the files, in 1947, was purposeful 
or suspicious. Senator McCarthy’s use of the word 
“rifled” in speaking of the files was entirely with- 
out substantiation. The constructive criticism 
and suggestions invited from the FBI and the 
House investigators have been of great a 

In 1950, these files are as rigidly controlled, accu- 
rate, and complete as it is possible to make them. 
The files delivered to the Subcommittee are com- 
plete files—State Department reports, FBI re- 
ports, interrogations, hearings, administrative 
memoranda, even penciled working papers—every- 
thing. On May 10, when the committee started 
examining the files, Senator Tydings is quoted as 
saying: 

These 81 files contain not only all of the data which the 
State Department investigators have assembled, but also 
all of the loyalty data which the FBI has gathered and 
referred to the State Department and which has been made 
a part of these files. 

Thus the Committee will have the complete record from 
all sources. ... 


2. SENATOR McCARTHY SAID: Now to those in the 
State Department who say that Soviet Russia’s aims have 
changed in the last few years and that she no longer wants 
to enslave America... . 


Tue Facrs: Senator McCarthy insinuates that 
there are those in the State Department who do not 
realize that Soviet aims and propaganda are 
directed against America’s free institutions. 

The United States is striving, by all possible 
means, to preserve these free institutions. The 
Department and its personnel have no illusions 
about the methods or the aims of the Soviet Union 
and the Communist Party here or abroad. 

Ambassador Jessup—whom Senator McCarthy 
has accused of having “an unusual affinity for Com- 
munist causes”—expressed the viewpoint of the 
entire Department when he told the press of India 
and the world at New Delhi, February 23, 1950: 


Since the end of the Second World War, history has 
recorded the extension of a new imperialism that has 
brought more than a dozen countries under the domination 
of a single expanding power. The device used by this 
expanding power in extending its imperialism is to hold 
out the glittering promises of communism as a beacon 
light for the rescue of peoples who are suffering from 
economic underdevelopment or who are trying to remove 
the shackles of the old traditional kinds of colonialism. 
However, where communism gains control, it becomes 
immediately apparent that the peoples are not allowed to 
determine their own future, but must conform to a single 
policy laid down in Moscow. 


Similarly, Counselor George Kennan wrote in 
an article appearing in the March issue of 7'he 
Reader’s Digest: 


June 12, 1950 


The Russian leaders believe our downfall is inevitable. 
They would do anything they can to hasten it... . 


On March 16, 1950, Secretary Acheson said at 
Berkeley : 


We can see no moral compromise with the .. . theses 
of international communism: that the end justifies the 
means, that any and all methods are therefore permis- 
sible, and that the dignity of the human individual is 
of no importance as against the interest of the state. 

To our minds, these principles mean, in their practical 
application, the arrogation to individual human leaders, 
with all their inevitable frailties and limitations, of powers 
and pretenses which most of us would be willing to con- 
cede only to the infinite wisdom and compassion of a 
Divine Being. They mean the police state, with all that 
that implies; a regimentation of the worker which is 
hardly distinguishable from slave labor; a loss to society 
of those things which appear to us to make life worth 
living; a denial of the fundamental truths embodied in 
all the great religions of the world. 


3. SENATOR McCARTHY SAID: I have presented to 
the Committee photostats showing that he (Dr. Jessup) 
belonged, that he was affiliated with not one, but with five 
Communist-front organizations, and that he not only be- 
longed to, but was a director, a director of one of the 
worst of the lot named as such by the Attorney General. 


Tue Facts: Senator McCarthy has submitted 
no photostats as of this writing. ward P. Mor- 
gan, Chief Counsel of the Tydin Subcommittee, 
to which Senator McCarthy said he gave “photo- 
static proof,” has informed the Department : 


... We find no record of any material having been turned 
over to the subcommittee by Senator McCarthy indicating 
that Dr. Jessup has been associated with Communist- 
front organizations. 


With regard to the general charge, this has been 
repeated and refuted at least three times. Senator 
McCarthy originally claimed that Dr. Jessup had 
an “unusual affinity” for Communist causes. Be- 
fore the ASNE, he claimed Dr. Jessup was a “per- 
ennial joiner” and at Chicago he said the Doctor 
was a —_ joiner” of Communist fronts. Dr. 
Jessup himself discussed Senator McCarthy’s 
original charge in careful detail in his statement 
before the Subcommittee, and the Department re- 
futed the ASNE and Chicago repetitions in its 
analyses of both speeches. 

In renewing this charge at Atlantic City, Sena- 
tor McCarthy added one innovation: that Dr. 
Jessup belonged to and was a director of “one of 
the worst” Communist fronts cited by the 
Attorney General. In a supplementary statement 
to the Associated Press on the same day, Senator 
McCarthy said: 


He was a director of one of the worst of such organiza- 
tions named by the Attorney General, namely the China 
Aid Council of the American League for Peace and 
Democracy. 


Ambassador Jessup is not and has never been a 
director of the China Aid Council. This charge 
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evidently is based—intentionally or carelessly— 
on the fact that not Mr. Jessup but his wife was 
listed in 1944 as a director of the China Aid Coun- 
cil. However, at that time, Mrs. Jessup was takin 
no active part in the work of the Council an 
attended no meetings. Prior to 1942, Mrs. Jessup 
had been active in the American Committee for 
Chinese War Orphans, formed under the sponsor- 
ship of Mme. Chiang Kai-shek to raise money for 
orphanages in China. This organization has never 
been cited by the Attorney General or the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities. In 1942, 
Mrs. Jessup turned her attention to the American 
Friends Service Committee in Philadelphia, for 
which she worked full time until 1946. Mean- 
while, however, the China Aid Council absorbed 
the American Committee for Chinese War Or- 
phans and continued as of 1944 to carry Mrs. Jes- 
sup’s name on its letterhead. 


4. SENATOR McCARTHY SAID: (This) publication 
was being supervised by Mr. Jessup (and) was being used 
to spearhead the smear against the anti-Communist 
forces in China... 


Tue Facts: This twice refuted yet now reit- 
erated statement refers to Dr. Jessup’s association 
with the Institute of Pacific Relations and its pub- 
lication, Far Eastern Survey. In the Depart- 
ment’s analyses of the ASNE and Chicago 
speeches, it has been demonstrated that: 


1. Senator McCarthy has merely parroted thor- 
oughly discredited charges leveled by one Arthur 
Kohlberg against the Institute of Pacific Relations 
(an organization which the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion has referred to as “The most important single 
source of independent studies of the problems of 
the Pacific Area and the Far East”). 

2. Dr. Jessup never “supervised” the Far 
Eastern Survey. 


5. SENATOR MoCARTHY SAID: I have presented 
to the Committee checks totaling $3,500 which represent 
Communist money paid .. . the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions ... I have gotten photostats of additional checks 
which now total $6,500 of Communist money... 


Tue Facts: The charge, expressed or implied, 
that the Institute of Pacific Relations was bought 
and paid for by “Communists” is among the most 
thoroughly refuted charges the Senator has 
advanced. The Institute of Pacific Relations and 
the Department have repeatedly presented the 
facts in careful detail. 

Characteristically, however, Senator McCarthy 
included among the new photostats shown at 
Atlantic City a 500 dollar check from Fields 
payable, not to the Institute of Pacific Relations, 
but to the American Council on Soviet Relations. 
The American Council on Soviet Relations is a 
well-known organization listed as subversive by 
the Attorney General. The Institute of Pacific 
Relations is in no way related to it. The two 
organizations have never before been thus 
confused. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Exchange of correspondence between John BH. Peurifoy, 
Deputy Under Secretary of State, and Peyton Ford, As- 
sistant to the Attorney General: 

May 1, 1950 

Dear Mr. Forp: In his address on April 20, 1950 to the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors at the Hotel Stat- 
ler in Washington, Senator McCarthy said: 

“One of those arrested was John 8. Service. He was 
never convicted; he was never tried; he was never 
indicted. 

“J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the FBI, publicly stated 
at the time of the arrests that this case was a 100-percent 
air-tight case of espionage. At the time the case broke 
John S. Service was picked up by the FBI, Mr. Hoover 
made that statement, and he seldom errs on the side of 
overstatement, as you well know.” 

The Department of State is naturally interested in 
whether or not this statement of Senator McCarthy is an 
accurate one. As a result, I would appreciate it if you 
would inform the Department as soon as possible whether 
the Director of the Federal Bureau of Investigation made 
any statement similar to that attributed to him by Senator 
McCarthy. 

* *¢ *# 
May 8, 1950 

Dear Mr. Pevriroy: This is in reply to your letter dated 
May 1, 1950, inquiring as to the accuracy of a statement 
alleged to have been made by J. Edgar Hoover, Director, 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, at the time of the arrest 
of John S. Service and other suspects involved in the so- 
called “Amerasia” case. You are advised that Mr. Hoover 
did not make the statement which has been attributed to 
him. 


Eacerpts from General Snow’s Letter to the New York 
Herald Tribune 
May 4, 1950 

Because of the reputation of the New York Herald 
Tribune for fair and objective reporting, I am taking the 
liberty of calling your attention to the headings of two 
articles which appeared in your issues of May 3 and 4, 
respectively, regarding the conduct of the John S. Service 
case by the Loyalty Security Board of the Department of 
State, of which Iam Chairman.... 

Nor is it true that Mr. Service is being given any illegiti- 
mate advantage in the matter of access to papers. Mr. 
Service has not been given and will not be given access 
to the loyalty or personnel files which were gathered by the 
FBI and other investigatory bodies and which were re- 
fused by the President to the Senate Committee. Mr. 
Service is entitled, however, as a matter of elementary 
fairness to see and put in evidence, any reports or other 
papers in the files of the State Department which were 
prepared by him or in connection with the missions on 
which he served, which may be material to his defense. 
Action by the Department of State is necessary to permit 
him to show them to counsel. To date, the only confi- 
dential documents on which this action has been taken 
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are documents actually written by Mr. Service himself. 
This is all there is to that part of the story. 

The Loyalty Security Board of the Department of State 
is a judicial body set up for the purpose of giving to an 
employee accused of disloyalty, or of being a security risk, 
a fair hearing. While under the regulations he has no 
opportunity to confront and cross-examine witnesses who 
have given confidential information to the Board, or even 
to see a transcript of their statements, he is advised of 
the substance of the accusations, and must be given a fair 
opportunity to defend himself, not only by his own testi- 
mony, but also by the production of any witnesses or of 
any documentary evidence that may tend to establish his 
innocence of the accusations. The Board has an obliga- 
tion to give him the fullest opportunity to prepare and 
present his defense. 


Exchange of correspondence between John BH. Peurifoy, 
Deputy Under Secretary of State, and Edward P. Morgan, 
Chief Counsel, Foreign Relations Subcommittee Investi- 
gating the State Department: 

May 16, 1950 

Dear Mr. Morcan: In connection with the analysis of 
Senator McCarthy’s speech to the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors forwarded on May 12, 1950 to the 
Society by Assistant Secretary Barrett, Senator McCarthy 
has stated, as quoted on May 15 by the Associated Press: 


“The State Department also states that Jessup belonged 
to no Communist-front organizations. I gave photostatic 
proof to the committee that he was affiliated with five 
organizations listed by the Attorney General or congres- 
sional committees as fronts for the Communist Party. 

“He was a director of one of the worst of such organiza- 
tions named by the Attorney General, namely the China 
Aid Council of the American League for Peace and 
Democracy.” 

At Atlantic City on the same day he said: 

“_.. Now, the thing they forget is that I have presented 
to the Committee photostats showing that he belonged, 
that he was affiliated with not one, but with five Commu- 
nist front organizations; and that he not only belonged 
to, but was a Director of one of the worst of the lot, named 
as such by the Attorney General...” 

In view of these assertions of Senator McCarthy, it 
would be very much appreciated if you could make avyail- 
able to.this Department copies of the photostats which 
the Committee has received from him. 


* * * 
May 17, 1950 
Dear Mr. Peuriroy: Reference is made to your letter 
of May 16, 1950, referring in turn to the remarks, as 
quoted by the Associated Press, of Senator Joseph R. 
McCarthy relative to Dr. Philip Jessup, as follows: 


“The State Department also states that Jessup belonged 
to no Communist-front organizations. I gave photostatic 
proof to the committee that he was affiliated with five 
organizations listed by the Attorney General or congres- 
sional committees as fronts for the Communist Party. 


June 12, 1950 





“He was a director of one of the worst of such organiza- 
tions named by the Attorney General, namely the China 
Aid Council of the American League for Peace and 
Democracy.” 

“. . . Now, the thing they forget is that I have presented 
to the Committee photostats showing that he belonged, 
that he was affiliated with not one, but with five Com- 
munist-front organizations; and that he not only belonged 
to, but was a Director of one of the worst of the lot, named 
as such by the Attorney General.” 

Relative to your request for photostatic copies of the 
material stated to have been turned over to the subcom- 
mittee by Senator McCarthy, you are advised that after 
a careful and diligent search of our files, we find no record 
of any material having been turned over to the subcom- 
mittee by Senator McCarthy indicating that Dr. Jessup 
has been associated with Communist-front organizations. 

For your information, however, in the course of Senator 
Hickenlooper’s examination of Dr. Jessup, he offered in 
evidence, at page 530 of the transcript, a photostat of a 
letterhead of an organization known as the American Law 
Student’s Association on which “Prof. Philip Jessup” of 
Columbia University is listed on the “Faculty Advisory 
Board,” along with other named individuals. The Sub- 
committee has been supplied no other documentary mate- 
rial concerning organizational affiliations or associations 
of Dr. Jessup. 

After hearing of Senator McCarthy’s statements re- 
ferred to above, I immediately called his office requesting 
the photostatic material to which he referred. Again on 
May 16, 1950, I called Senator McCarthy personally, advis- 
ing that the Subcommittee had not been supplied the 
photostatic material concerning Dr. Jessup to which he 
had referred and requested that he supply the same for 
our record. As yet, I have not been supplied the photo- 
stats in question. 

Should they be received by me, I shall be glad to make 
copies thereof available to your office. 


Resolution Condemning Attack Upon Past Commander 
Philip ‘C. Jessup Adopted at a Regular Meeting of Utica 
Post #229 American Legion, Held on April 6th, 1950: 

WHEREAS, Utica Post #229 American Legion is proud to 
number among the list of its Past Commanders a distin- 
guished comrade, friend, and charter member, Ambas- 
sador Philip C. Jessup, whose record of patriotic devotion 
and continued helpfulness to our Country over a period 
of many years is a source of great satisfaction, pride and 
distinction to Utica Post and to its entire membership ; and 

Wuereas, the sterling character, splendid reputation, 
and unquestionable loyalty and patriotism of Past Com- 
mander Philip C. Jessup, both privately and in his public 
capacity as U. 8. Ambassador-at-Large, have recently been 
subjected to scurrilous, unprincipled, and wholly unjusti- 
fiable attack by one Joseph McCarthy, who in so doing has 
sullied the office of U. S. Senator which he presently holds, 

Now therefore, be it resolved that Utica Post #229 
American Legion and its entire membership shall and do 
strongly resent, condemn and decry the unprincipled, un- 
justified, unsportsmanlike, un-American and intolerable 
conduct of Senator Joseph McCarthy in his wanton attempt 
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without proof or reason to smear and destroy the good 
reputation and high standing of so devoted and patriotic 
a citizen as our esteemed and valued friend and comrade, 
the Honorable Philip C. Jessup, U.S. Ambasasdor-at- 
Large; and be it further 

Resolved, that Utica Post #229 American Legion and its 
members in meeting duly assembled feel privileged at this 
time to reaffirm their continued trust and confidence in, 
their esteem and devotion to, and their lasting friendship 
for a distinguished public servant, a loyal patriot, and a 
great citizen, the Hon. Philip C. Jessup, a Past Commander 
of this Post ; and be it further 

Resolved that this resolution be inscribed upon the Min- 
utes of this meeting, that a copy thereof be delivered to 
our comrade, Ambassador Jessup; that a second copy be 
delivered to the public press; and that a third copy be 
mailed to Senator McCarthy with the admonition that 
his reckless and despicable conduct in this instance cannot 
be condoned by any right thinking American and should 
never be repeated if he hopes to retain a shred of public 
respect. 


Following is the text of Secretary of State Dean Ache- 
son’s letter of January 20, 1950, to the President: 

The Department of State received with concern and 
dismay the report that the House of Representatives had 
rejected the Korea Aid Bill of 1949 by a vote of 193 to 191. 
This action, if not quickly repaired, will have the most 
far-reaching adverse effects upon our foreign policy, not 
only in Korea but in many other areas of the world. It 
has been fundamental to our policy that in those areas 
where a reasonable amount of American aid can make 
the difference between the maintenance of national inde- 
pendence and its collapse under totalitarian pressure, we 
should extend such aid within a prudent assessment of 
our capabilities. The American people understand this 
policy and have supported our extending aid in such cir- 
cumstances; the success of such aid is a matter of public 
record. 

The Republic of Korea owes its existence in large meas- 
ure to the United States, which freed the country from 
Japanese control. The peoples of the Republic of Korea, 
the other peoples of Asia, and the members of the United 
Nations under whose observation a government of the 
Republic was freely elected, alike look to our conduct in 
Korea as a measure of the seriousness of our concern with 
the freedom and welfare of peoples maintaining their 
independence in the face of great obstacles. We have not 
only given the Republic of Korea independence; since then 
we have provided the economic, military, technical, and 
other assistance necessary to its continued existence. Of 
the current program of economic assistance we are extend- 
ing to Korea, half was provided by the Congress during 
the previous session. The withholding of the remainder 
would bring our efforts to an end in mid-course. It is our 
considered judgment that if our limited assistance is con- 
tinued the Republic will have a good chance of survival as 
a free nation. Should such further aid be denied, that 
chance may well be lost and all our previous efforts perhaps 
prove to have been vain. 

We are concerned not only about the consequences of 
this abrupt about-face in Korea, whose government and 
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people have made valiant efforts to win their independence 
and establish free institutions under the most difficult 
circumstances, but we are also deeply concerned by the 
effect which would be created in other parts of the world 
where our encouragement is a major element in the struggle 
for freedom. 

It is difficult for us to believe that the Members of the 
House of Representatives who voted against this measure 
took sufficiently into account the serious implications of 
this action upon the position of the United States in the 
Far East. These implications were set forth in consider- 
able detail in hearings before the committees of Congress 
by the Department of State, Department of Defense and 
the Economic Cooperation Administration. 

In our judgment it would be disastrous for the foreign 
policy of the United States for us to consider this action 
by the House of Representatives as its last word on the 
matter. 


Text of identical letter from Senator Millard Tydings to 
former Secretaries Marshall, Byrnes, and Hull and to 
Secretary Acheson, together with their replies. 

April 17, 1950 

Dear GENERAL MARSHALL: It has been stated by Senator 
McCarthy during the course of the hearings now being 
held by the subcommittee of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committe under 8S. Res. 231, that Mr. Owen Lattimore is 
“the principal architect of our Far Eastern policy.” 

It is important for our committee to determine the 
truth of this contention for whatever bearing it may have 
on other evidence adduced in the Lattimore matter. For 
that reason, I would appreciate it greatly if you would 
inform me at your earliest possible convenience of the 
extent to which, in your opinion, Dr. Lattimore was “the 
principal architect of our Far Eastern policy” or the extent 
that Dr. Lattimore influenced our Far Eastern policy 
during the period in which you were Secretary of State. 

I am addressing a similar letter to Secretary Acheson, 
Mr. Hull and Mr. Byrnes. 

Thanking you for your kindness in giving the committee 
this information, I am 


MILLARD EB. TyYpinos. 


: © a 
April 22, 1950 

My pDEAR SENATOR TypiNnes: I have received your letter 
of April 17 in which you refer to a recent statement, in 
connection with the hearings of the subcommittee on 
Foreign Relations under Senate Res. 231, that “Owen 
Lattimore is the principal architect of our Far Eastern 
policy”. Your letter then asks the extent to which, in my 
opinion, “Lattimore was the principal architect of our Far 
Eastern policy” during the period in which I served as 
Secretary of State. 

The statement referred to above is completely without 
basis in fact. 

So far as I and my associates can recall I never even 
met Mr. Lattimore. 

I take the liberty of commenting on the harmful effect 
on our foreign relations of such statements, charges or 
insinuations broadcast with so little regard for the truth. 
They undoubtedly confuse our friends abroad, undermine 
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and weaken our position before the world and actually 
lend assistance to the powers that would destroy us. 


G. C. MARSHALL 


April 24, 1950 

Dear MILLARD: I have your letter of the 17th asking the 
extent to which, in my opinion, Mr. Owen Lattimore was 
“the principal architect of our Far Hastern policy” or the 
extent he influenced our Far Eastern policy during the 
period I was Secretary of State. 

I do not know Mr. Lattimore. If he ever wrote me about 
the Far Eastern policy the letter was not called to my 
attention. If, while I was Secretary of State, he discussed 
our Far Eastern policy with any officials of the department 
concerned with that policy, in their discussions with me, 
they did not quote him. 

Early in December 1945, General George C. Marshall 
went to China and thereafter his reports to the President 
and me influenced our policies in China and the Far Hast. 
I do not think General Marshall was influenced by Mr. 
Lattimore. 

To my former colleagues, I take the liberty of adding 
that, regardless of the merits of complaints as to what 
has heretofore occurred, the President and the Secretary 
of State have given proof of their desire to restore the 
bipartisan policy in our foreign affairs, and I earnestly 
hope the members of the Senate will cooperate in that 
effort. 

While I was Secretary of State I found I could talk to 
Senator Vandenberg with the same freedom with which I 
talked to Senator Connally and to my assistants, and I 
profited by his advice. I am sure that in his absence other 
Republican Senators will cooperate just as did Senator 
Vandenberg. It is extremely important at this time, in 
view of the tenseness of the situation in world affairs, that 
we do not give to either our friends or enemies abroad the 
false impression of a serious division among us in our 
policies as to the Soviet Government. Seldom in history 
have our people been so united on any issue. 

I hope that, regardless of our differences on domestic 
issues, our political leaders can present a united front in 
our foreign relations. 

JAMES F’. BYRNES 


April 20, 1950 

My DEAR SENATOR TypinGs: I have your letter of April 17 
in which you inquire concerning the extent to which, in 
my opinion, Dr. Owen Lattimore was “the principal archi- 
tect of our Far Eastern policy” or the extent he influenced 
our Far Eastern policy while I was Secretary of State. 

In my opinion, he was in no sense the “principal archi- 
tect” of our Far Eastern policy during the period I served 
as Secretary of State. Although his position in academic 
circles as a student of and writer on some aspects of 
Chinese life and history was, of course, known to us, I am 
not aware that during this period he had any appreciable 
influence on our Far Bastern policy. I do not remember 
having consulted with him on that subject or on any subject 


at any time. 
CorpDELL HULL 


June 12, 1950 


April 27, 1950 

My DEAR SENATOR TypDINGs: In a letter dated April 17, 
1950, you asked that I inform you of the extent to which, 
in my opinion, Mr. Owen Lattimore was the “principal 
architect of our Far Eastern policy”, or the extent to 
which he influenced our Far Eastern policy during the 
period in which I have been Secretary of State. On April 
17 Mr. Peurifoy, Deputy Under Secretary of State, wrote 
you in full detail concerning Mr. Lattimore’s connections 
with this department in the past. The Far Eastern policy 
of this Government, like all other foreign policy, is the 
responsibility of the Secretary of State and has been made 
by me in my administration subject, of course, to the direc- 
tion of the President. 

I welcome this opportunity to state personally and cate- 
gorically that during the period in which I have been 
Secretary Mr. Lattimore, so far as I am concerned or am 
aware, has had no influence in the determination of our 
Far Eastern policy. There is clearly no basis in fact for 
describing Mr. Lattimore as the “principal architect” of 
our Far Eastern policy. I might add that, so far as I am 
aware, I have never met Mr. Lattimore. 

The Far Eastern policy of the United States has at all 
times been determined after careful study by the respon- 
sible officers of the department and an objective evaluation 
by me of all of the facts available to this Government. 
The Department of State has explored all avenues to arrive 
at the relevant facts. The measure of the participation of 
Mr. Lattimore, so far as this department and I are con- 
cerned, is fully and fairly indicated in the letter of April 17 


from Mr. Peurifoy. 
DEAN ACHESON 


Visit of Uruguayan Labor Leaders 


Hermes R. Horne and Luis Gonzalez Delgado, 
labor leaders from Montevideo, Uruguay, have 
arrived at Washington for a 3-month visit in 
the United States for the purpose of observing 
the activities of labor unions and the situation of 
labor in the American scene. 

Their visit was made possible through a grant- 
in-aid awarded by the Department of State under 
the program of exchange of persons. 


U.S. Economist To Visit Brazil 


Dr. Jacob Viner, of the Department of Eco- 
nomics and Social Institutions, Princeton Uni- 
versity, has been awarded a grant-in-aid by the 
Department of State, in cooperation with the 
University of Brazil, to enable him to serve as 
visiting professor at the National Faculty of 
Economic Science of the University of Brazil dur- 
ing the coming summer. 
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Czechoslovak Demand To Cut U.S. 
Staff Follows Isolation Pattern 


[Released to the press May 13] 


The demand of the Czechoslovak Government 
for the drastic reduction of United States official 
personnel at the American Embassy and consulate 
general in Czechoslovakia is the most recent in a 
series of efforts on the part of that Government, 
similar to the efforts of other Eastern European 
governments, to isolate the people in those coun- 
tries from contact with the outside world. These 
actions indicate that the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment in dealing with the United States and other 
democracies has deliberately failed to observe 
standards of conduct long-accepted by the inter- 
national community as necessary for the main- 
tenance of normal relations between nations. 

The first of these actions during the past 6 
weeks took place in connection with the unauthor- 
ized landing at Erding Field near Munich, on 
March 24, of three Czechoslovak Airlines planes, 
bearing 26 Czechoslovak nationals who sought po- 
litical asylum and 58 others who indicated their 
wish to return to Czechoslovakia. The Czecho- 
slovak Government seized this occasion to send 
two notes asking for the extradition as “common 
criminals” of the persons who planned the esca 
and charging United States authorities with mis- 
treatment of the 58 persons to whom our military 
authorities in Germany extended temporary hos- 
pitality. In contrast with recent Czechoslovak 
practice in dealing with a number of American 
citizens in Czechslovakia, the 58 persons were per- 
mitted access to the Czechoslovak consul general 
at Munich and arrangements made for their return 
to Czechoslovakia as soon as possible. The United 
States Government rejected the demand for extra- 
dition and refuted the unwarranted charges of 
mistreatment. The Czechoslovak Government has 
failed to comply with the request of the United 
States Government to publish its notes refuting 
the false charges. 

This action was followed during the second 
week in April by a campaign against the United 
States information service libraries of the Em- 
bassy at Praha and the consulate general at 
Bratislava. These attacks falsely alleged that the 
libraries were centers of espionage activities. As 
part of this campaign, statements were obtained 
from two local employees of the library at Praha 
through police pressure after their arrest. “Con- 
fessions” were made by two others in a public trial 
after they had been detained by police for a month. 
The Czechoslovak authorities, in the effort to build 
a propaganda case, even tried to intimidate the 
American librarian and exploit a personal re- 
lationship. This attack was followed by a re- 

uest, on April 19, to close the libraries and recall 
the American press attaché, Joseph C. Kolarek. 

The charges of improper activities against the 
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United States libraries and the United States 
press attaché were clearly unfounded. The Czech- 
oslovak Government had no basis whatever to ask 
the United States through the closing of its librar- 
ies to eliminate those normal cultural functions 
of the diplomatic representatives of one country 
to another. The Czechoslovak Government 
thereby, revealed not only its fear of truth and of 
contacts with the free world but also its unwilling- 
ness or inability to maintain normal] relations with 
the United States. 

This series of events culminated in a demand 
by the Czechoslovak Government, on April 28, 
that the United States within a reasonable time 
reduce the official personnel of its Embassy and 
consulate general by two-thirds. On May 10, 
while the United States Government was engaged 
in the careful consideration of this problem, a 
representative of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
abruptly demanded that the reduction be com- 
pleted by May 17. 

Tt is all too apparent that such actions of the 
Czechoslovak Government are not dictated by the 
interests of the Czechoslovak people or for that 
matter by the interests of the present regime in 
Czechoslovakia. They follow a set course which 
appears to have been prescribed for the states of 
Sen Europe and indicate the inability of the 
Czechoslovak Government to follow an independ- 
ent policy. 

In view of these many evidences that Czecho- 
slovakia, under the present Government, will not 
or cannot conduct itself in its relations with the 
United States and other democracies in a manner 
compatible either with the traditions and culture 
of Czechoslovakia, or with a decent regard for 
the conventions of the community of nations, this 
Government is examining the situation not only 
with respect to the present but also for the future. 
It is now reducing the size of its official repre- 
sentation. Since the United States cannot con- 
duct normal diplomatic and consular functions in 
Czechoslovakia, and since the relations between 
the two Governments are being restricted in scope 
through the foregoing actions of the Czechoslovak 
Government, the latter has been requested within 
a reasonable time to close its consulates at Cleve- 
land and Pittsburgh and to make a reduction in 
its official personnel in the United States similar 
to that demanded of the United States in Czecho- 
slovakia. 


* * * 


The following is the text of a note sent on May 27 to 
the Czechoslovak Minister of Foreign Affairs by the 
American Embassy at Praha in reply to the Czechoslovak 
note of May 28 requesting that the United States reduce 
its official personnel in Czechoslovakia to 12 persons. 

I am directed by my Government to state that 
it cannot admit as conforming to the generally 
accepted principles and practices of international 
comity that a receiving state shall attempt arbi- 
trarily and unilaterally to determine the composi- 
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tion of the diplomatic missions of a state with 
which it maintains relations. Moreover, my Gov- 
ernment has previously rejected, and rejects once 
more, the allegations the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment has put forward as a pretext for the reduction 
of United States representation in Czechoslovakia. 
The United States Government, furthermore, has 
continuing confidence in the good will and tradi- 
tional feeling of friendship of the people of Czech- 
oslovakia toward the United States despite the 
efforts of the Czechoslovak Government to sever 
friendly contacts between the American and 
Czechoslovak people. 

In view, however, of the repeated provocations 
and groundless attacks against the United States 
and United States representatives in Czechoslo- 
vakia during the past few weeks, it is clear that 
the Czechoslovak Government has belied its stated 
intention of promoting peaceful relations among 
nations and oe made clear that it is no longer 
interested in maintaining normal diplomatic rela- 
tions with the United States. The United States 
Government therefore, while reserving its rights 
and customary privileges, intends to reduce its 
official representation to conform with conditions 
arbitrarily imposed by the Ministry’s note under 
reference. 

In view of the forced reduction of its personnel 
in Czechoslovakia and in recognition of the cur- 
tailed relations between the two countries imposed 
by the Czechoslovak Government, the United 
States Government hereby announces its intention 
to close its Consulate General in Bratislava and 
requests the Czechoslovak Government to close 
within two weeks its Consulate General, including 
the office of the commercial counselor, in New 
York. 


Truman Doctrine’s Third Anniversary 
Shows Greek-Turkish Progress 
[Released to the press May 22] 


Today marks the third anniversary of the 
Greek-Turkish aid program authorized by act of 
Congress of May 22, 1947 (Public Law 75, 80th 
pe gg response to President Truman’s mes- 
sage of March 12, 1947. In that message the 
President brought to the attention of the American 
people the desperate Ee ht of Greece and the diffi- 
culties confronting Turkey, as a result of Com- 
munist pressure, and set forth the American policy 
which has come to be known as the Truman 
Doctrine: 

It must be the policy of the United States to support 
free peoples who are resisting attempted subjugation by 
armed minorities or by outside pressures. We must assist 
free peoples to work out their own destinies in their 
own way. 


Under this policy, the guerrilla warfare has 
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been won in Greece, and the defense establishment 
and national economy of Turkey have been sub- 
stantially strengthened. 

At the outset of the American aid program in 
Greece, upward of 20,000 Communist guerrillas, 
armed and directed from abroad, were ravaging 
the Greek countryside and had driven more than 
half a million terrorized peasants, or some 10 per- 
cent of the entire Greek population, to seek refuge 
in the cities. Today, the guerrillas have vanished 
from Greece, their leaders abroad have acknowl- 
edged defeat, and the last few Greek refugees are 
being resettled in their homes. In 1947, it was 
possible to venture out of the Greek cities only in 
armed convoy and over rutted, almost impassable 
roads. Today, travel anywhere in Greece is se- 
cure. The railroad network has been completely 
restored to operation, 2,900 miles of highways have 
been resurfaced or repaired, almost 200 bridges 
have been rebuilt, 11 airfields have been improved, 
the Corinth Canal has been reopened, Greece’s 
three major ports have been reconstructed, and 
40,000 housing units have been built. Agricul- 
tural production, which had been cut in half by 
the war and occupation, now stands at better than 
prewar levels, and thousands of acres of land 
never before cultivated have been reclaimed. In- 
dustrial output is practically back at the prewar 
level, as compared with 36 percent in 1945, and is 
rising rapidly with the restoration of internal or- 
der and under the stimulus of plans to double the 
production of electric energy. Improvement in 
the nation’s health is typified by the results of 
DDT spraying, which has reduced the incidence 
of malaria from between 1 and 2 million cases a 
year to less than 50,000. Much remains to be ac- 
complished in Greece in the way of economic 
development, and the shadow of communism still 
hangs over that country. Nevertheless, the fact 
remains that Greece, which was facing imminent 
disaster in 1947, has turned the corner to rehabili- 
tation and recovery. 

Progress in Turkey has been equally steady 
though less visible since, unlike Greece, Turkey 
escaped the ravages of war and occupation and, 
though subject to strong diplomatic and other 
pressures from the Soviet Union, has not been the 
victim of armed attack. The American objective 
in Turkey has been to assist the Turks to modern- 
ize their armed forces and develop their economy 
in order to enable them to maintain their national 
integrity in the face of the Communist threat. A 
special problem in Turkey has been the dispro- 
portionate burden of defense expenditures upon 
the national economy. Even apart from the costs 
of the military equipment and training provided 
by the United States, these expenditures absorb 
between 35 and 40 percent of the country’s budg- 
etary revenues. A signal achievement of the 
American aid program has been to reduce the 
numerical strength of the Turkish forces while 
greatly increasing their combat efficiency and fire- 
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ower. Equally important has been the psycho- 
ogical impact of the American aid program. The 
Turkish people have demonstrated at all times 
their determination to defend their independence. 
American aid has buttressed their confidence in 
their ability to do so. 

After an initial survey by Paul A. Porter, the 
Greek aid program was launched under the ad- 
ministration of Lincoln MacVeagh, then Ambassa- 
dor to Greece and now Ambassador to Portugal, 
and Dwight P. Griswold, former Governor of 
Nebraska and first Chief of the American Mission 
for Aid to Greece. The speed with which this 
Mission set to work to meet an emergency situ- 
ation is indicated by the fact that the first cargo 
of American aid supplies reached Greece just 2 
weeks after Mr. Griswold’s arrival in that country. 
Within the first 6 weeks of operations, 25,000 tons 
of supplies valued at 16 million dollars were de- 
livered. Since 1948, economic aid to Greece has 
been extended through the ECA, and both the 
economic and military programs have been carried 
out under the supervision of Ambassador Henry 
F. Grady, with Lt. Gen. James A. Van Fleet as 
Chief of the Joint Military Mission. Mr. Porter, 
a Foreign Service Officer, heads the ECA Greek 
Mission. The program of military aid to Turkey 
has been administered, successively, by Ambassa- 
dors Edwin C. Wilson and George Wadsworth as 
Chiefs of the American Mission for Aid to Turkey, 
with Maj. Gen. Horace L. McBride as Chief 
of the Joint Military Mission. Chief of the ECA 
Mission in Turkey is Russell Dorr. 

Over a 3-year period, economic assistance to 
Greece under the Greek aid and ECA programs 
has involved expenditures of approximately 600 
million dollars, while the Turkish program has 
involved about 164 million dollars of direct and in- 
direct ECA aid for economic purposes. Expend- 
itures for military aid to both countries durin 
this same period have been in the neighborhood o 
700 million dollars. By this investment, the 
United States has manifested its solidarity with 
two valiant peoples who are striving to maintain 
their free way of life against the threat of com- 
munism and has preserved and strengthened an 
important bulwark of security in an area of criti- 
cal strategic significance. The recent holding of 
exemplary, free elections in Greece and Turkey 
demonstrates the internal stability of both coun- 
tries and testifies that they remain strong outposts 
of democracy on the border of the totalitarian 
Communist world. 

On the completion of this third year of Greek- 
Turkish aid, which saw the termination of the 
Greek guerrilla warfare, the President has ad- 
dressed letters to Ambassadors Grady and Mac- 
Veagh, Lt. Gen. Van Fleet and Mr. Griswold, 
commending them and their staffs on their efficient 
handling of the especially complex situation in 
Greece. 
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Opportunities for Teaching 
and Research in Near East 


[Released to the press May 17] 


Opportunities for 54 Americans to teach or 
undertake advanced research in Egypt, India, or 
Iran during the 1950-51 academic year, under the 
terms of the Fulbright Act, were announced today 
by the Department of State. 

Application for these awards must be submitted 
or mailed not later than June 15, 1950. Applica- 
tions may be made after that date for awards for 
the academic year 1951-52. Persons wishing to 
apply should send their inquiries to the following 
agencies : 

For teaching in elementary, secondary, or normal 
schools: 

The United States Office of Education 


Federal Security Agency 
Washington 25, D.C. 


For university lecturing or advanced research: 
Conference Board of Associated Research Councils 
2101 Constitution Avenue NW. 

Washington 25, D.C. 


Specific opportunities are listed below : 


Egypt 

Five teachers of English for public secondary 
schools or in normal schools training future 
teachers of English. 

Seventeen awards are offered for visiting lec- 
turers in the following specified subject at desig- 
nated institutions of higher learning in Egypt: 
sociology and library service at the American 
University in Cairo; audiovisual education at 
the Institute of Education for Men Teachers in 
Mounira; community organization at the Cairo 
School of Social Work; social group work at 
the Higher Institute for Social Service, Alexan- 
dria; geology, modern history, international law, 
insect control, hydraulic power development, so- 
ciology, economics, pathology, irrigation econom- 
ics, desert reclamation, and physics at Fouad I 
University in Cairo; nuclear physics, ancient his- 
tory, cancer research, electrical engineering, soil 
science, business administration, maritime law and 
insurance, embryology, horticulture, and physical 
oceanography at Farouk I University in Alex- 
andria. Applications in subjects other than those 
specified above will also be accepted and consid- 
ered. 

Nine awards are offered for independent re- 
search at higher institutions of learning in Egypt 
in the following subjects: (1) archeology at the 
American Research Center in Luxor; (2) bac- 
teriology and taxonomy of molluscs. Six of the 
nine awards are offered without designation as 
to institution or subject. 
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Four teachers for secondary schools (fields 
— 
leven awards are offered for visiting lecturers 
or research scholars in higher institutions of learn- 
inginIndia. It is expected that information will 
be received at a later date indicating subjects in 
which visiting lecturers would be especially wel- 
come, but applications will be accepted and con- 
sidered in all fields. 


Iran 


Five teachers of English to work in Normal 
schools, training future teachers of English. 
Three teachers in the field of vocational teach- 
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wo teachers in the field of agricultural teacher 
training for the Teachers Training School in 
Tehran. 

Eleven awards are offered for visiting lecturers 
or research scholars at the University of Tehran 
in subjects including agriculture, animal hus- 
bandry, medicine, library service, civil engineer- 
ing, and rural education. Although the United 
States Educational Commission of Iran has ex- 

ressed a preference for the inclusion of visiting 
ecturers in the initial program for Iran, applica- 
tions from research scholars will be considered. 


Economic Aid Program for 
Vietnam, Laos, Cambodia 


[Released to the press May 25] 
U.S. NOTE OF MAY 24, 1950 


On Wednesday, May 24, Chargé d’ Affaires Edmund Gul- 
lion delivered the following letter to the Chiefs of State of 
Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia or their representatives at 
Saigon. Simultaneously, Ambassador Bruce delivered an 
— letter to the President of the French Union in 

‘aris. 


I have the honor to inform you that the Govern- 
ment of the United States has decided to initiate 
a program of economic aid to the States of Cam- 
bodia, Laos, and Vietnam. My Government has 
reached this decision in order to assist Cambodia, 
Laos, and Vietnam to restore stability and pursue 
their peaceful and democratic development. 

With these purposes in mind, the United States 
Government is establishing, with headquarters in 
Saigon and associated with the United States 
Legation, a special economic mission to Cambodia, 
Laos, and Vietnam. This mission will have the re- 
sponsibility of working with the Governments of 

ambodia, Laos, and Vietnam and with the 
French High Commissioner in developing and 
carrying out a coordinated program of economic 
aid designed to assist the three countries in restor- 
ing their normal economic life. The members of 
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the American economic mission will, at all times, 
be subject to the authority of the Government of 
the United States and will not become a part of the 
administrations of the Associated States. 

The Government of the United States recognizes 
that this American assistance will be complemen- 
tary to the effort made by the three Associated 
States and France, without any intention of sub- 
stitution. American aid is designed to reinforce 
the joint effort of France and the Governments and 
peoples of Cambodia, Laos, and Vietnam, on whom 
rests the primary responsibility for the restoration 
of security and stability. 

United States economic aid will be granted in 
accordance with separate bilateral agreements be- 
tween each of the Associated States and the 
United States of America. The approval of these 
agreements will be subject to legal conventions ex- 
isting between the Associated States and France. 
Initial economic aid operations, however, may be- 
gin prior to the conclusion of these agreements. 

The United States Government is of the opinion 
that it would be desirable for the three govern- 
ments and the French High Commissioner to 
reach agreement among themselves for the co- 
ordination of those matters relating to the aid 
program that are of common interest. The 
American economic mission will maintain contact 
with the three Associated States, with the French 
High Commissioner in Indochina and, if desired, 
with any body which may be set up by the Associ- 
ated States and France in connection with the aid 
program. 

Mr. Robert Blum has been appointed Chief of 
the United States special economic mission to 
Cambodia, Laos, and Vietnam. 

Identical letters are being addressed today to 
the governments of Cambodia, Laos, Vietnam and 
the President of the French Union. 


STATEMENT BY SECRETARY ACHESON 


The letter of intent refers only to economic aid which 
will be based on the recommendations of the Griffin mis- 
sion which recently made a survey trip to Southeast Asia 
and carried on consultations with the leaders and tech- 
nicians of Indochina. 

Secretary of State Dean Acheson announced the policy 
of United States aid to Indochina at Paris on May 8 when 
he released this statement following an exchange of views 
with Foreign Minister Schuman of France: 


The Foreign Minister and I have just had an 
exchange of views on the situation in Indochina 
and are in general agreement both as to the urgency 
of the situation in that area and as to the necessity 
for remedial action. We have noted the fact that 
the problem of meeting the threat to the security 
of Vietnam, Cambodia, and Laos which now enjoy 
independence within the French Union is pri- 
marily the responsibility of France and the Gov- 
ernments and peoples of Indochina. The United 
States recognizes that the solution of the Indo- 
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china problem depends both upon the restoration 
of security and upon the development of genuine 
nationalism and that United States assistance can 
and should contribute to these major objectives. 
The United States Government, convinced that 
neither national independence nor democratic evo- 
lution exist in any area dominated by Soviet im- 
perialism, considers the situation to be such as to 
warrant its according economic aid and military 
equipment to the Associated States of Indochina 
and to France in order to assist them in restoring 
stability and permitting these states to pursue 
their peaceful and democratic development. 


Future of Goa Dependent Upon 
India-Portugal Negotiations 


[Released to the press May 29] 


Following is the text of a letter, dated May 25, 1950, 
sent by Jack K. McFall, Assistant Secretary for Congres- 
sional Affairs, to Joseph W. Martin of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, regarding the future of Goa, one of the 
Portuguese colonies in India. 


Thank you for your letter of May 22, 1950, to 
the Secretary in which you Memand the question 
of the future of Goa, one of the Portuguese col- 
onies in India. It is noted that you imply that 
the Government of India has certain plans with 
respect to Goa which should be abandoned in the 
interests of international justice, and you ask that 
the Government of the United States use its moral 
influence in connection with this problem. 

As you know, India vigorously supports the 
self-determination of peoples wherever they may 
be, and, since attaining independence in 1947, the 
Government of India has been particularly anx- 
ious that the remaining vestiges of European sov- 
ereignty in the Indian subcontinent be removed. 
After protracted negotiations, the Indian and 
French Governments succeeded in reaching an 
agreement that referenda be held in the remaining 
French colonies in India to determine whether 
they'will retain their connection with France or 
become a part of India. One French establish- 
ment, Chandernagore, was officially transferred 
to India on May 2, 1950, as the result of such a 
referendum. Preparations are being made for 
the holding of additional referenda in the French 
colonies of Pondichery, Yanaon, Mahe, and 
Karikal. 

The Government of India is understood to have 
addressed a communication to the Portuguese 
Government early this year on the future of the 
Portuguese possessions in India, suggesting that 
the two countries negotiate on this matter. The 
Department is confident that India, as a Charter 
Member of the United Nations, would not under- 
take to absorb Goa contrary to the clear wishes 
of its inhabitants. We are endeavoring to keep 
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abreast of the situation and believe that no use- 
ful purpose would be served at present should this 
Government unilaterally interpose itself in nego- 
tiations between India and Portugal. 


U.S. Professors To Teach in Korea 


The Department of State announced on May 31 
that the following persons have been awarded 
grants-in-aid by the Department to enable them 
to serve as visiting professors at Korean univer- 
sities for the coming academic year: 


Ezra L. Cross, professor of economics at Flint 
Junior College, Flint, Michigan, and Milton G. 
Geil, head of the Department of Psychology and 
director of the Psychological Service Center, Al- 
bright College, Reading, Pennsylvania, will teach 
economics and psychology, respectively, at Seoul 
National University. 

Mrs. Katherine Hess, of the Department of 
Clothing and Textiles, Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan, Kansas; Travis Kirkland, professor of 
business administration, Georgia Southwestern 
College, Americus, Georgia; and Edward L. 
Shuck, Jr., assistant professor of political science, 
Lewis and Clark College, Portland, Oregon, will 
teach home economics, business administration, 
and political science, respectively, at Ewha Wom- 
en’s University at Seoul. 


Visit of Vietnamese Public 
Health Official 


Dr. Emmanuel Ho Quan Phuoc, president of 
the Medical Committee of the Taberd Institution, 
Saigon, and president of its Alumni Association, 
has arrived in Washington, D.C., to begin a 3- 
month stay in the United States. His visit has 
been made possible through a _ grant-in-aid 
awarded by the Department of State under the 
program for the exchange of persons. 


Norwegian Editor, Educator 
Visit the United States 


Andreas Andersen, director of the Workers 
Educational Association, and Torolf Elster, edi- 
tor of a labor monthly entitled Kontakt, have ar- 
rived to begin a 3-month visit. Their visits have 
been made possible through a grant-in-aid 
awarded by the Department of State under the 
program for the exchange of persons. 
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Consulations on Eliminating 
Custom Duties on Educational 
and Scientific Materials 


[Released to the press May 10] 


Consultations are being held with interested 
groups on the draft of a proposed international 
agreement to eliminate custom duties on various 
categories of educational, scientific, and cultural 
—" the Department of State announced 
today. 

The draft agreement was completed at a meet- 
ing of governmental representatives of 26 coun- 
tries held at Geneva March 1-15, called under 
the auspices of Unesco—the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. It 
will be presented for consideration to the 55 mem- 
ber nations of Unesco at the fifth session of the 
General Conference of the organization at Flor- 
ence, Italy, May 22-June 17. 

The agreement is broad in scope and includes 
printed books and music, periodicals, newspapers, 
tourist and travel literature, various types of 
works of art, and audiovisual materials such as 
educational films and sound recordings. Provi- 
sion also is made for contracting states to provide 
the necessary licenses and foreign exchange for 
the importation of books and publications con- 
signed to public libraries and educational institu- 
tions, governmental and United Nations publica- 
tions, and for books and other articles consigned 
1 — concerned with the welfare of the 

ind. 

The agreement will be binding upon those states 
accepting it and will go into force after 10 states 
have approved it. A previous UNnEsco-approved 
agreement—covering audiovisual materials of 
an educational, scientific, and cultural nature— 
has been signed by 16 nations, including the 
United States. Ratification of this agreement now 
is being sought in many of those countries. 

Since the new draft is likely to come before the 
Unesco Conference within the next 2 weeks, State 
Department officials are endeavoring to confer 
with the most interested groups during that pe- 
riod. Arrangements for consultation may 
made through the Unesco Relations Staff of the 
Department. 


U. S.-Switzerland Confer on 
Avoiding Double Taxation 


[Released to the press May 15] 


United States and Swiss tax officials have re- 
cently met in Washington in preliminary technical 
discussions examining whether a basis can be 
found for negotiating conventions for the avoid- 
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ance of double taxation with respect to taxes on 
income and on the estates of deceased persons. 

The discussions have progressed favorably, and 
it is expected that they will be resumed after the 
Swiss representatives have reported to their 
Government. 

In preparation for further discussions between 
the two Governments, interested persons are in- 
vited to submit information and suggestions look- 
ing to the improvement of tax relations with 
Switzerland to Eldon P. King, Special Deputy 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, Washington, D.C. 


Hearings Set on Trade Concessions 
for Watches and Watch Parts 


[Released to the press May 22] 


The interdepartmental Committee for Reciproc- 
ity Information has announced that a public hear- 
ing will be held, beginning June 14, 1950, to obtain 
views and information from all interested per- 
sons on the effect of reciprocal trade-agreement 
concessions on the importation and domestic pro- 
duction of watches and watch movements and 
parts. United States tariff concessions on these 
products, which are dutiable under paragraph 367 
of the Tariff Act of 1930, were made in the trade 
agreement between the United States and Switzer- 
land concluded in 1936. 

The hearings, announced by the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information, will open at 10 a.m., 
June 14, in the Tariff Commission Building at 
Seventh and E Streets, NW., in Washington. Ap- 
plications to appear and written briefs and state- 
ments will be received by the Committee before 
noon on June 12, 1950. Such applications and 
statements should be addressed to “The Chair- 
man, Committee for a Information, 
Tariff Commission Building, Washington 25, 
D.C.” 

A copy of the notice of the Committee for Reci- 
procity Information follows: 

The Committee for Reciprocity Information hereby 
gives notice that a public hearing will be held in order 
that the interdepartmental trade agreements organiza- 
tion may obtain the views of all interested persons with 
respect to the effect of trade agreement concessions on the 
importation and domestic production of watches and 
watch movements and parts. United States tariff con- 
cessions on these products, which are dutiable under par- 
agraph 367 of the Tariff Act of 1930, are contained in 
schedule II of the trade agreement between the United 
States and Switzerland dated January 9, 1936 (49 Stat. 
3940 to 3946). 

All applications for oral presentation of views, and all 
information and views in writing, in regard to the fore- 
going matters shall be submitted to the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information not later than 12:00 noon, June 
12, 1950. 

Such communications shall be addressed to “The Chair- 
man, Committee for Reciprocity Information, Tariff 
Commission Building, Washington 25, D.C.” Ten copies 
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of written statements, either typed, printed, or dupli- 
cated shall be submitted, of which one copy shall be 
sworn to. 

Public hearings will be held before the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information, at which oral statements will 
be heard. The first hearing will be at 10:00 a.m. on 
June 14, 1950, in the Hearing Room in the Tariff Com- 
mission Building, 7th and E Streets, NW., Washington 
25, D.C. Appearances at hearings before the Committee 
may be made only by or on behalf of those persons who 
have within the time prescribed made written applica- 
tion for oral presentation of views. Statements made 
at the public hearings shall be under oath. 

By direction of the Committee for Reciprocity Infor- 
mation this 19th day of May, 1950. 

Epwarp YARDLEY 
Secretary, Committee for Reciprocity Information 


Department’s View on Constitutional 
Government for Puerto Rico 


Statement by Edward G. Miller, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary for Inter-American Affairs+ 


The Department of State believes it to be of the 
pet importance that the Puerto Rican people 
authorized to frame their own constitution as 
provided for in H.R. 7674, in order that formal 
consent of the Puerto Ricans may be given to their 
a relationship to the United States. It is 
lieved that, with their own constitution, the high 
degree of internal self-government which the 
Puerto Ricans today enjoy in their voluntary asso- 
ciation with the United States, will assume for 
them an added significance. Moreover, such action 
by our Government would be in keeping with the 
democratic principles of the United States and 
with our obligations under chapter XI of the 
Charter of the United Nations to take due account 
of the people in our territories and to develop self- 
gear in them. The Department of State 
eels that the enactment of H.R. 7674 into law 
would have great value as a symbol of the basic 
freedom enjoyed by Puerto Rico, within the larger 
framework of the United States of America. 


Visit of Salvadoran Journalist 


José Quetglas, head of the Salvadoran Govern- 
ment’s Office of Information at San Salvador, El 
Salvador, and founder and director of the maga- 
zine Ahora, has arrived in Washington, D.C. to 
begin a 1-month visit in the United States. This 
visit has been made possible through a grant-in-aid 
awarded by the Department of State under the 
program for the exchange of persons. 


* Made on May 16 before the House Committee on Public 
Lands, on H.R. 7674, “A Bill To Provide For The Organiza- 
tion of A Constitutional Government For Puerto Rico,” 
and released to the press on the same date. 
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U.S. and Cuba Conclude 
Renegotiations of Tariff Items 


The Governments of Cuba and the United States, 
on May 31, completed the renegotiation of certain 
Cuban tariff concessions initially negotiated with 
the United States at Geneva in 1947 and included 
in part II of schedule IX of the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade. The results of the 
renegotiations have been submitted to the Con- 
tracting Parties to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. 

The opening of these renegotiations with Cuba 
was announced on February 7, 1950,1 which men- 
tioned that the six Cuban tariff items to be con- 
sidered at that time were those covering ribbons, 
braids and galloons, nylon hosiery, and rubber 
tires and tubes. It was also announced that con- 
sideration would be given, during the renegotia- 
tions, to new concessions which Cuba would offer 
to the United States as compensation in return for 
any modifications in existing Cuban rates of duty 
on these six items. 

In these renegotiations, increases in rates of duty 
have been agreed upon for some of the products 
listed under each of the six tariff items mentioned 
in the preceding paragraph. In the case of some 
products under three of these items, the present 
rates were retained, and in the case of some prod- 
ucts under one of the items, a reduction in duty 
was negotiated. Because of these changes, some 
new sub-items in the Cuban tariff have been 
established. 


Two-Way International Broadcast 
Inaugurated by VOA 


[Released to the press April 26] 


The Voice of America today inaugurated a reg- 
ular series of two-way international broadcasts 
with speakers participating from New York an 
Vienna. ~ 

The program, “Hands Across the Sea,” will be 
transmitted by two-way radio communications 
each Wednesday and broadcast to Austria the fol- 
lowing day from transcriptions. 

On the initial program, the United States par- 
ticipants were James E. Webb, Under Secretary 
of State; Llewellyn Thompson, Acting Assistant 
Secretary for European Affairs, and Ludwig 


? BULLETIN of Feb. 20, 1950, p. 297. 

*For the detailed results of the renegotiations of the 
six items, as well as changes in two sub-items, 127-C and 
D, which were not negotiated and which are not in the 
General Agreement, see Department of State press release 
575 of May 31. 
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Kleinwaechter, Austrian Minister to Washington. 
In Austria, the speakers included Chancellor Leo- 
pold Figl and Vice-Chancellor Adolf Schaerf. 

Subsequent programs will give average Austrian 
citizens an opportunity to talk with average Amer- 
jcans. Questions asked by Austrian listeners 
about the United States will be answered from 
New York. Within the next few weeks, an Aus- 
trian printer and an Austrian insurance man will 
discuss questions of mutual interest with their 
American counterparts. 

In the initial broadcast, Mr. Webb described the 
“Hands Across the Sea” program as “another 
step along the road to better and fuller under- 
standing between our two countries.” He said 
the program was an integral part “of our world- 
wide program which is designed to establish, 
maintain, and improve relations between the 
American people and the people of other countries. 


U.S. Delegation to ICAO 


The Department of State announced on May 
29 that the following delegation has been desig- 
nated to represent the Government of the United 
States at the fourth assembly of the International 
Civil Aviation Organization (Icao) which will 
convene at Montreal on May 30: 


Chairman and Delegate 
Russell B. Adams, Member, Civil Aeronautics Board 
Vice Chairman and Delegate 


Livingston Satterthwaite, Deputy Director, Office of 
British Commonwealth and Northern European Af- 
fairs, Department of State 


Delegate 


Paul A. Smith, United States Representative to the Coun- 
cil of the International Civil Aviation Organization, 
Montreal 


Alternates 


Thomas W. 8S. Davis, Assistant Secretary of Commerce, 
Department of Commerce 

David M. French, Specialist in International Organiza- 
tion Affairs, Division of International Administra- 
tion, Department of State 

Frederick B. Lee, Deputy Administrator for Program 
Planning, Civil Aeronautics Administration, Depart- 
ment of Commerce 

Robert J. G. McClurkin, Director, Bureau of Economic 
Regulations, Civil Aeronautics Board 

Emory T. Nunneley, Jr., General Counsel, Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board 

Harold C. Stuart, Assistant Secretary of the Air Force, 
Department of Defense 


Congressional Advisers 


Lindley Beckworth, House of Representatives 
Oren Harris, House of Representatives 

Carl Hinshaw, House of Representatives 
Charles A. Wolverton, House of Representatives 
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Advisers 


Frank L. Barton, Special Assistant in the Office of the 
Secretary, Department of Commerce 

Edward A. Bolster, Assistant Director (International), 
Bureau of Economic Regulation, Civil Aeronautics 
Board 

Col. Richard W. Bonnevalle, USAF, (Office, Directorate 
of Plans and Operations), Department of Defense 

G. Nathan Calkins, Jr., Chief, International and Rules 
Division, Bureau of Law, Civil Aeronautics Board 

H. Alberta Colclaser, Aviation Policy Staff, Department 
of State 

Richard E. Elwell, General Counsel, Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration, Department of Commerce 

Alfred Hand, Assistant to Deputy Administrator for Pro- 
gram Planning, Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
Department of Commerce 

Robert D. Hoyt, Chief, International Standards Division, 
Bureau of Safety Regulation, Civil Aeronautics Board 

Edmund H. Kellogg, Office of United Nations Economic 
and Social Affairs, Department of State 

P. D. McKeel, Acting Chief, Icao Office, Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, Department of Commerce 

Arthur E. Raymond, Vice President, Engineering, Douglas 
Aircraft Co., Inc. 

Norman P. Seagrave, Alternate United States Represen- 
tative on the International Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion Council, Montreal 

Claude H. Smith, Alternate United States Representative 
on the International Civil Aviation Organization 
Council, Montreal 


— H. Stacy, Aviation Policy Staff, Department of 
tate 


Stuart G. Tipton, Air Transport Association, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Secretary of the Delegation 


William H. Dodderidge, Division of International Con- 
ferences, Department of State 


Administrative Officer 


James T. McGloin, Division of International Conferences, 
Department of State 

_ Problems significant to the future conduct of 
international civil aviation, and upon which the 
International Civil Aviation Organization re- 
quires policy guidance, constitute the majority of 
items on the agenda for the forthcoming fourth 
assembly of Icao. Subjects to be considered in 
this connection are: questions regarding amend- 
ment of the Convention on International Civil 
Aviation; the recognition, for the purpose of ex- 
port and import, of certificates of airworthiness; 
the privileges and immunities of contracting states 
with respect to accident investigations; and com- 
mercial air-transport rights. It is expected that 
the fourth assembly will deal with these matters, 
as well as administrative and financial questions 
pertaining to the work of Icao, not only in plenary 
meetings and meetings of its Executive Committee 
but also in meetings of four commissions (ad- 
ministrative, technical, economic, and legal) which 
it is expected to establish. 

Concurrent with the fourth assembly, the Legal 
Committee of Icao will hold its sixth session at 
Montreal in order to consider questions relating 
to several conventions and agreements affecting 
international civil aviation. 
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Report on Science 
and Foreign Relations Released 


[Released to the press June 4] 


The employment of high-ranking scientists in 
a top-level policy post in the + eg of State 
and in key foreign posts highlights a series of 
proposals outlined in a report on Science and For- 
eign Relations, prepared by Dr. Lloyd V. Berkner 
Special Consultant to the Secretary of State, an 
released today by the Department of State. 

The report points out that, in organizing to 
cope with the scientific aspects of foreign rela- 
tions, the Department would be taking a neces- 
sary first step to meet a critical need for an active 
and positive policy in support of American in- 
terest in scientific progress and cooperation 
throughout the world. The report emphasizes 
that that interest is directly related to the prosper- 
ity, progress, and security of the free world and, 
therefore, is important enough to require the 
same kind of expert policy consideration tradi- 
tionally given to the economic and political aspects 
of foreign relations. The international science 
policy of the United States, as spelled out in the 
Berkner report, is designed to take its place as a 
major instrument in the current drive for peace. 

The job of the Department, according to the 
report, is to apply this policy to the scientific and 
technical aspects of the various programs and 
activities with which it is concerned. These in- 
clude Point 4; ECA; military aid; participation in 
international conferences, in the United Nations, 
its specialized agencies, and other international 
organizations; information and educational ex- 
change programs; and the traditional diplomatic 
and consular responsibilities of the Department 
and the Foreign Service, such as negotiation, rep- 
resentation, foreign reporting, and travel control. 

Key post in the Department’s proposed organi- 
zation for science, as outlined in Dr. Berkner’s 
report, is that of Science Adviser. The report 
recommends that the Department fill this post 
with one of the nation’s front-rank men of science. 
Appointed by the Secretary of State, the Science 
Adviser woul inject scientific considerations into 
the policy councils of the Department. The 
Science Adviser and a small science staff would 
be in the Office of the Under Secretary. As pro- 
posed by the report, his staff would consist of a 
Deputy Science Adviser, three scientists repre- 
senting the physical, life, and engineering 
sciences respectively, and liaison officers from 
within the Department and from various inter- 
ested government agencies. The Berkner report 
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underscores the “advisory” character of the 
projected science staff. 

One of the important functions of the Science 
Staff would be to support the operations of the 
various overseas science staffs, which the Berkner 
report suggests should be set up initially in United 
States missions in London, Johannesburg, Rio de 
Janeiro, Sydney (or Canberra), Paris, Rome, 
Bern, Stockholm, Ottawa, Frankfort, and Tokyo. 
One such staff, in London, has been in operation 
since 1947, 

The report recommends that scientists on over- 
seas science staffs should rank as attachés with full 
diplomatic status and should be appointed as offi- 
cers in the Foreign Service Reserve, generally for 
2-year periods. 

As outlined in the report, the chief duties of 
the overseas science staff would be to keep their 
missions and interested government agencies in 
the United States posted on scientific progress and 
problems and to provide unclassified information 
to help both American and foreign scientists to 
maintain mutually beneficial relations with one 
another. 

To get an over-all view of scientific policy prob- 
lems and to bring the greatest possible amount of 
expert assistance to bear on their solution, the 
Berkner report urges the Department to organize 
closer and stronger working relations with various 
interagency committees on science and technology, 
the National Academy of Sciences, and the Na 
tional Research Council. The report also sug- 
gests the employment of top-flight specialists for 
short-term assignments to overseas science staffs 
whenever desirable. 

Application of the international science policy 
recommended by the Berkner report would mean 
fuller support of international scientific confer- 
ences and organizations; effective participation in 
projects for international scientific cooperation 
sponsored by the United Nations and its special- 
ized agencies; active and unceasing promotion of 
the freest possible international flow of scientific 
information; and the utmost stimulation, encour- 
agement, and support of privately sponsored 
international scientific programs. Although ad- 
vocating the freest possible exchange of scientific 
information, the Berkner report stresses that this 
must be done within the framework of national 
security policy. 

The report highlights the importance of vigor- 
ously helping and promoting privately sponsored 
projects, pointing out that this would lead to a 
maximum expansion of international scientific co- 
operation at a minimum cost. Also, the inter- 
national contacts and relations which scientists can 
establish through private programs are more direct 
and therefore, according to the report, more 
effective. 

Publication of the report caps a survey begun 
officially on October 4, 1949, when Secretary 
Acheson appointed Dr. Berkner as Special Con- 
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sultant and directed him to study and report on the 
following matters: 


“1, The continuing responsibility and functions 
of the Department of State in connection with the 
national scientific policy of the United States and 
the programs designed to carry out that policy. 

“2. The appropriate assignment within the De- 
partment of these responsibilities and functions, 

“3. The type and size of staff required within 
the Department to perform these functions. 

“4, Relationships between the Department of 
State and other agencies of the Government, par- 
ticularly scientific and intelligence agencies in 
carrying out these functions. 

“5, Relationships with private scientists and 
scientific establishments and agencies. 

“§. The functions relating to these responsibili- 
ties which should be performed in our missions 
abroad, the kind and size of staff which should be 
provided in the missions and the basic operating 
methods recommended for use in the missions in 
carrying out their functions.” 


Estimating that more than a thousand persons 
were consulted in its preparation, the Berkner re- 
port asserts that a rea effort was made “to achieve 
an effective sampling of the scientific and cultural 
thought of the nation.” 

A special 5-man survey group, drawn from the 
Navy Department and the Research and Develop- 
ment Board, as well as from the Department of 
State, and under the direction of Dr. J. W. Joyce 
of the Naval Bureau of Aeronautics, was set up 
to spearhead the survey and the preparation of 
the report. Other survey group members were: 
David Z. Beckler, Research and Development 
Board; Gerhard J. Drechsler, Department of 
State; Charles A. Livengood, Foreign Service of 
the United States; and Walter M. Rudolph, De- 
partment of State. 

Valuable expert assistance was given to the 
survey group during the course of the study by 
specialists from various public and private agen- 
cies who served as liaison members. The roster 
of liaison members includes: Joseph Chase, 
Richard Cook, Rowena Rommel, and Philip G. 
Strong of the Department of State; Ralph Clark 
of CIA; Lee Anna Embrey and Peregrine White 
of the Research and Development Board ; Thomas 
J. Killian of the Office of Naval Research ; Eugene 
Scott of the Interdepartmental Committee on Re- 
search and Development; Douglas Whitaker and 
Raymund L. Zwemer of the National Research 
Council. 

Advising the survey group on general policy 
was a specially organized Departmental Steering 
Committee, consisting of high-ranking officers of 
the Department of State. 

The National Academy of Sciences, in response 
to a request of the Secretary of State, created an 
Advisory Committee on International Science 
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Policy to bring the advice and assistance of repre- 
sentative American scientists to ‘bear upon the 
shaping of the report. Many of the Advisory 
Committee’s recommendations are reflected in the 
report. Members of the Advisory Committee 
were: Dr. Roger Adams, head of the Illinois Uni- 
versity Chemistry Department, Chairman; Van- 
nevar Bush, president of the Carnegie Institution 
of Washington; Dr. Isidor I. Rabi, Columbia Uni- 
versity physicist; Alexander Wetmore of the 
Smithsonian Institution; Robert E. Wilson, 
chemist and director and chairman of the Board 
of the Standard Oil Company of Indiana; Alfred 
N. Richards, retiring president of the National 
Academy; and Detlev W. Bronk, president-elect 
of the National Academy. 

Special inquiries for the survey group were 
conducted by the National Research Council, the 
Interdepartmental Committee on Research and 
Development, the Research and Development 
Board, the Office of Naval Research, and the Li- 
brary of Congress. The survey group also re- 
ceived reports from the various interested offices 
within the Department of State. 
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Deadline Set for Foreign Service 
Examinations Applications 


June 30, 1950, has been set by the Board of Ex- 
aminers, United States Foreign Service, as the 
deadline for application to take the Foreign Serv- 
ice examinations. 

The examination will be held at American diplo- 
matic posts and consulates and at the following 
17 Civil Service Examination centers: Atlanta, 
Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Dallas, Denver, 
Honolulu, Los Angeles, New Orleans, New York, 
Philadelphia, St. Louis, St. Paul, San Francisco, 
San Juan, Puerto Rico, Seattle, and Washington. 

ee blanks may be obtained from the 
Board of Examiners for the Foreign Service, De- 
partment of State, Washington 25, D.C. Appli- 
cants must be at least 21 and under 31 years of age 
as of July 1, 1950, and must have been citizens 
of the United States for at least 10 years before 
July 1, 1950. If married, they must be married to 
American citizens. 

The written examination consists of four gen- 
eral examinations and three special examinations. 
One special examination is an examination in 
modern languages. The candidate may select any 
one or two of the following languages: French, 
German, Portuguese, Russian, and Spanish. 
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° 
C shiithelaes James Simsarian, author of the article on the proposed human rights 
covenant, is assistant officer in charge, United Nations Cultural and 
Human Rights Affairs, Office of United Nations Economic and Social 
Affairs, Department of State. Mr, Simsarian is adviser to the United 


States representative on the Commission on Human Rights. 
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